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The TEACHER SHORTAGE will make it possible for the well pre- 


pared teacher to advance professionally. 


PLAN NOW to attend college as soon as possible and be prepared 
for the opportunities to advance that will come. 


FOR DETAILED information regarding the opportunities to prepare 
for professional advancement write to one of the following 


colleges: 
Spring 
Quarter 
The Southeast Missouri State College 
President W. W. Parker March 10 
Cape Girardeau 
The Central Missouri State College 
President George W. Diemer, March 3 


Warrensburg 


The Southwest Missouri State College 
President Roy Ellis, March 10 


Springfield 


The Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 


President J. W. Jones March 1] 


Maryville 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


President Walter H. Ryle, March 3 


Kirksville 


1947 


Short 
Course 


April 21 


April 21 


April 14 


April 28 


April 21 


Summer 
Quarter 


June 2 


May 26 


May 28 


June 3 


May 26 
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graphic aids for health REE é 


and grooming programs... 





Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets...wall charts. 


HE EXCELLENT HEALTH and 

physical education training be- 
ing given to boys and girls today 
can play an important part in their 
future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater stu- 
S dent interest, make use of this ef- 
fective visual material! 


Among the specially-planned aids 
is the manual, “Guide for a Good 
. Grooming Program,” outlining 
) class discussions, projects and dem- 
“ onstrations on such subjects as Pos- 
ture and Physical Fitness, Dental 
Care, Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, 
Hair Care, and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets — 
one for boys and one for girls— 
provide helpful grooming pointers, 
and contain daily check lists for in- 
ventory of personal habits. 

In addition, there are colorful 
wall charts on grooming for school 
and job, Dental Health, Muscle 
Structure, and Skin Structure. Send 
now for those units suitable for your 
groups! Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 













a 1 
Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 3035 St. Antoine Street . 
Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 
1. Physical Fitness — (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health (1) (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness Hand Care 
Name 


Name of school or group 
(where you teach) 
School Address 





er re rs rs cr ss se es ee ee ee 





City State 
(Check:) Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 
College Teacher Training College Student tees 
. Teacher 
) Grade Taught : Peeibon ak Chant TR ois sso niesic ss sctscaccseapsesens 
Subject caught No. of students in ove class: Girls Boys 
or Title 
—_—— 
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Your dependable guide to 


the finest in school equipment 


HE knowledge we have gained today! It’s packed with interesting, 
through years of specialized serv- useful information. And remember, 
ice enables us to be of real assistance you can depend on us for whatever 
in solving the school buyer’s many assistance you need! 
problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
cally. Send for our latest free catalog 






7 
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American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 








Seoecceseevesecesseeseses eeecececcceoccese 
* + 
Amgicen | ENVOY : Sand, today, for our latest catalog : 
° BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY ° 
4 1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri ° 
4 HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 4 
> 922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Missouri 4 2 
: Exclusive distributors for ° 
. i /; * Se * fi ; ° 
a _ 
American BODIFORM ° ° 
Auditorium Chair SCHHSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSESESESESSESESESE 
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4054 Authorities... 
“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 
volumes, its distinguished editors 
have brought together enough of 
the sum of man’s useful knowledge 
to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 uni- 
versities, colleges and other scien- 
tific, cultural and educational 
institutions; scientists, engineers, 
writers, teachers, statesmen and 
other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. 
The Britannica contains: 38,000,000 
words, 26,445 large pages, 17,588 
illustrations, 736 maps, 500,000 in- 
dex references. 





Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR geographical, sociological and economic facts of 
: ‘ : : 190 countries and 9 major regions. Index of 

Here, in one volume soon available, is a concise, 100,000 entries 

authoritative record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 4 ‘ 

nent men and women contributed its 1217 BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

articles, 300 tables and charts, 400 illustrations. A . . 

896 pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. The encyclopaedia for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 

WORLD ATLAS for structure, length and simplicity. More than 

In one 570-page volume. More than 300 maps in 200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 

full color, including airline distances, world 


principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
spheres of influence, time zones. 2719 tables give to help develop the “‘look-it-up”’ habit. 





| For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 160-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Mary B. Womack. Ex-Officio, St. Louis 
Dewey School: Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River 
Dean Junior College. 
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ATLANTICCITY — will youbeattheA.A.S.A., 
Mar. 1-6? Winston exhibit is Booth No. 
E 15-17 to which you are cordially invited. 
ODD 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas A. Edison on February 11. The 
commemorative edition of Francis T. 
Miller’s Tuomas A. Epison is both inform- 
ative and fascinating. This popular bi- 
ography (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 
wr 
"SALICACEOUS,” “dioecious,” and “‘apetal- 
ous”’ is the humble poplar tree but not ac- 
cording to Wrnston, the dictionary where 
you don’t have “to look up the meanings 
of the meanings.” wane : 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on White House premises. John 
and Abigail Adams were first occupants. 
PPP 
FIND of the year is ADVENTURES IN REap- 
ING, by Dorothy N. Knolle, comprising 
three books for junior high schools. They 
are Discovery, ExPLoraTION, and TREAs- 
UREs, the idea behind the titles being that 
each respectively helps the pupil to discover, 
to explore, and to treasure reading. 
Oe 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for three 
days in one of the larger hotels during the 
A.A.S.A. Convention, you will, sooner or 
later, be served by no less than 60 persons. 
a al 
JAPANESE with an abacus recently caused 
food for thought on modern arithmetic 
methods. Write Winston Flashes for “An 
Abacus Is A Necessity”’ written five years 
ago by authors of AntruHmetic We Use. 
Orr 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 
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The John C. Winston Cs. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 













eiZONS IN TEAC: HING 


0 
nEWwH Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting and helpful 
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a 6 X SCREEN WIDTH 
Projection Hints 


for Users of 
Educational Films 


Interested in presenting your class- 
room movies with the greatest visual 
effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save this diagram. 


For projecting the proper size 
image on the screen 


The diagram above shows sug- 
gested placement of chairs and 
projector in terms ofscreen width, 


And here are three other tips 
you may find helpful— 


1. Securing cords along walls to 
prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in corner 
to decrease echoes. 


3. Locating screen away from 
door to lessen disturbance from 
late arrivals. 


These suggestions are based upon pro- 
fessional studies of the classroom film as 
an integral part of the regular school. 
curriculum. For further suggestions, if 
interested, you might get in touch with 
your local director of visual education. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 

AB-110 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 














TICKLED PINK! 


Dainty Susie Porkey feels pleased with herself 
these days. She’s fast becoming No. | on the 
price parade. But Susie is a foolish girl, flying 
high on an inflationary cloud of false vanity. 
Popularty is fine, if the price isn’t too high . . . 
Electricity is another popularity item, but 
electrcity gives dependable convenience to your 
daily living and it’s low in cost . . . That's 
reason enough for you to be tickled pink! 





KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Appoint Field and Research Directors 


The Executive Committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association appointed 
Directors of Field Service and Research at 
its meeting held in Columbia, January 11. 


Mr. Gordon Ren- 
frow, director of vet- 
erans’ education, 
State Department of 
Education, was 
named Director of 
Field Service and Dr. 
Marvin Shamberger, 
superintendent of 
schools, Bowling 
Green, will head the 
Research Depart- 
ment. 








Gordon Renfrow 


The Committee believed these additions 
to the Association's staff would permit ex- 
panded services to individual teachers and 
community associations which are recog- 
nized as imperative needs. 


Both men appointed are known widely 
in education groups and are well quali- 
fied in their respective fields. 


Renfrow, who was born at Overton, 
Missouri, is a graduate of the Central Mis- 
souri State College and holds the M.A. 
Degree from the University of Missouri 
with additional graduate work. He taught 
three years in ‘rural schools, four years in 
the Boonville public schools, and was coun- 
ty superintendent of schools of Cooper 
county for two terms. At the time he en- 
listed in the Navy he was director of 
supervision in the State Department of 
Education. He served 31 months as Lt. 
(j-g-) in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


He was formerly vice-president of the 
Central Missouri District Teachers Asso- 
ciation and was president of the County 
Superintendents Association of the state. 
At one time he was a member of the Read- 
ing Circle Committee of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and served the Na- 
tional Education Association on its Tenure 
Committee. 


Mr. Renfrow is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Sigma Tau Gamma, education- 
al fraternities. 
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The duties of the Director of Field Serv- 
ice as outlined by the Executive Commit- 
tee would include the following: 1. Work 
closely with Community Associations: a. 
address associations b. prepare materials 
for associations 2. Interpret and promote 
insurance programs 3. Interpret and pro- 
mote Reading Circle program 4. Promote 
teacher credit unions 
5. Interpret and pro- 
mote American Edu- 
cation Week 6. Pro- 
mote school legisla- 
tion 7. Arouse public 
interest in education 
8. Hold public rela- 
tions conferences g. 
Work with district 
ee a associations 10. Assist 

, the following Associ- 
Marvin Shamberger ation rzrensem, Bon a. 
Professional Standards and Ethics b. Pub- 
lic Relations 11. Promote work of N. E. A.. 
12. Promote Future Teachers of America: 
13. Prepare educational exhibits for Mis- 
souri State Fair and other events 14. Ad- 
dress lay organizations 15. Prepare scripts 
for radio 16. Direct activities of any future 
Teacher Placement Bureau that might be 
established 17. Supervise any teachers’ trav- 
el service that might be initiated 18. Su- 
pervise any teachers’ recreational center or 
centers that might be established. 





Dr. Shamberger graduated from the 
Maryville high school and did his under- 
graduate work at the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College. His M.A. Degree 
and Doctor of Education Degrees were 
earned at the University of Missouri. The 
thesis for his doctoral study was written om 
the subject ‘““The Legislative Policies and! 
Activities of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association” which has given him an oppor- 
tunity to study intensively many phases of 
the Association’s work. 

Shamberger’s professional experience in- 
cludes two years as superintendent at Gay- 
nor, three years as superintendent at Har- 
ris, three years as superintendent at Hamp- 
ton, one year as an instructor in the Uni- 
versity Laboratory School at Columbia, 
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and superintendent at Bowling Green for 
the past five years. 

He was honored last October. by the 
teachers of his district when he was elected 
president of the Northeast Missouri Dis- 
trict Teachers Association. 

The services to be rendered by a di- 
rector of research are those dealing with 
information, interpretation, consultation 
and implementation. 

He will build up a file of education and 
professional information secured from the 
various sources—national, state and local. 

He will make whatever studies necessary 
to provide information with regard to edu- 
cational problems when satisfactory data 
is not otherwise available. 

He will provide information to indi- 
vidual teachers, administrators, commit- 
tees, organizations, legislators, local and 
state government officials, and lay leaders 
at times when the information would be 
valuable. By way of interpretation he 


will prepare releases and articles for School 
and Community, make talks before various 
groups, meet with committees, and hold 
personal conferences. 

The following might be considered as 
a partial list of activities: 1. Assemble data 
on: a. teachers salaries b. tax levies c. per 
pupil costs d. buildings e. salary schedules 
f. tenure g. collect data from other states 
on above h. state finance i. teacher credit 
unions j. bonded indebtedness 2. Assist the 
following Association Committees: a. 
Teachers Salaries and Term of Office b. 
Sources of School Revenue c. Legislative 
g. Manage exhibits at state meeting and 
Missouri Textbook Men’s summer exhibit 
4. Prepare materials for special purposes 
such as bond elections, tax increases, dis- 
tribution of county and township funds, 
salary increases 5. Prepare materials for 
Legislative Committee and General Assem- 
bly 6. Draft acts for Legislative Committee 
>. Perform duties of business manager. 





Hunt Elected to Top 
Administrators Post 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, supeNntendent of 
the Kansas City public schools, has been 
elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. This post, 
which is considered 
the highest honor 
that can be bestowed 
upon an American 
administrator, is fill- 
ed by the members 
voting by mail ballot. 

Superintendent 
Hunt came to the 
Kansas City public 
schools in September, 
1940, from New Ro- 
chelle, New York, 
where he had served 
as superintendent 
since 1937. His professional experience 
has been wide. He has served as teacher 
of social studies in the Hastings, Michigan, 
high school; as principal of the high school 
and later as superintendent of schools at 
St. Johns, Michigan; and from 1934 to 
1937 he was superintendent of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, public schools. 
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Dr. Hunt has been active in the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
circle for many years. He is chairman of 
the Department’s yearbook commission 
charged with the responsibility for the pro- 
duction of the 1948 vearbook entitled “Ex- 
panding Scope of American Education.” 


By election to the head of this organiza- 
tion Dr. Hunt becomes automatically a 
member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission which has been recognized for 
many years for its outstanding work in 
public education. 

Superintendent Hunt holds an A.B. and 
an A.M. degree from the University of 
Michigan and earned his Doctorate of Edu- 
cation from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. As a speaker of unusual ability 
Dr. Hunt has appeared in behalf of public 
education in many sections of the United 
States. His election to the presidency of 
this national group will afford him addi- 
tional opportunities to continue in this 
respect. 

We join with Missourians and educators 
of the nation in wishing Superintendent 
Hunt every success in this new work. He 
will become president on March 15. 
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Over-All Study of Schools Authorized 


A complete survey of the state’s 
educational system was authorized 
by the State Board of Education 
at its regular monthly meeting 
held in Jefferson City, January 13. 

Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner 
of Education, in making the re- 
quest for this important study to 
the Board pointed out that “The 
last comprehensive study of edu- 
cation in this state was made in 
1929. Many pressing problems 
have grown out of the war and 
postwar periods. A satisfactory 
program of education for Mis- 
souri can be developed only upon 
the basis of complete information. 
Such a program when once deter- 
mined would become the educa- 
tional objective of the people of 
this state. This would make pos- 
sible the approaching of our prob- 
lems in the light of their true per- 
spective.” 

This study would involve, 
among numerous problems, teach- 
er supp'y, salaries, preparation, 


and certification; school district 
organization; finance; transporta- 
tion; buildings; vocational and 
health education; extension of 
education; and many others, said 
Wheeler. 

The State Department of Edu- 
cation will request, in making the 
study, the assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Research, 
the University of Missouri, Lin- 
coln University, the State Col- 
leges, lay organizations, the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, 
and other professional groups. 

This proposed study is in keep- 
ing with the thinking of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association as ex- 
pressed at its meeting in Columbia 
on Deczmber 14. The Committee 
pointed out the need for develop- 
ing a complete blueprint of edu- 
cation for Missouri and- pledged 
its full cooperation including any 
financial assistance needed in such 
an «undertaking. 


Classroom Teachers Invited to Regional Conference 


The South Central Regional Conference 
of Classroom Teachers will be held in Min- 
eral Wells, Texas, on March 21 and 22. 
All classroom teachers are cordially invited. 
Classroom teacher organizations should 
make very effcrt to have their leaders pres- 
ent at this conference, where leaders from 
the seven states in our region will be able 
to exchange ideas. 


Names of those planning to attend, with 
address, teaching position, and organiza- 
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tions represented should be sent to: 
Miss Marie A. Ernst 
South Central Regional Director of 
the Departmnt of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA 
2903 Russell Blvd. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The above information should reach 
Miss Ernst as soon as possible so that par- 
ticipation in the program and social func- 
tions can be arranged, 
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Radio Conference Sponsored by St. Louis District 


“Radio in Education” will be the theme 
of the second all-day in-service conference 
for teachers to be sponsored on February 
28, at Kiel Auditorium by the St. Louis 
District of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation according to Raymond R. Bris- 
bin, president. 


The morning will be devoted to a gen- 
eral session, opening at 9:30 a.m., featuring 
an address by a nationally known news 
commentator and a discussion of “Radio 
in Education” headed by Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction of the St. 
Louis public schools. Assisting Mr. Hickey 
will be Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, California, who 
will talk on “A Superintendent Looks at 
Radio”; Harold B. McCarty, director of 
radio station WHA, University of Wiscon- 
sin, who will discuss “A Teacher Looks at 
Radio”; and Reverend James W. Clarke, 
D.D., of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in St. Louis, who will speak on “A Com- 
munity Looks at Radio.” 


During the afternoon five separate ses- 
sions are planned featuring a demonstra- 
tion and explanation of television; the use 
of radio equipment in the classroom; and 
the use of school broadcasts in music, lit- 
erature, science, art, foreign languages, and 
in the promotion of international under- 
standing. 


Leaders in these demonstrations include 
Reverend Leo Wobido, S.J., The Queen’s 
Work;- Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, director 
of radio of the Detroit public schools;"Miss 
Marguerite Fleming, director of the South 
high school radio workshop, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. Leland Jacobs, associate pro- 
_ fessor of education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Harold B. McCarty. 


The afternoon sessions will include the 
presentation and recording of a broadcast 
“The Saga of the Mississippi” by profes- 
sional talent of radio station KMOX; a 
demonstration by the students of the 
Southwest high school radio workshop 
under the direction of Miss Gould Meen- 
ach, presenting a broadcast from the radio 
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series “Heroes of Science”; and a demon- 
stration showing the Spanish class at Cen- 
tral high school under the leadership of 
Miss Laura Kramer, using a recording de- 
vice to stimulate interest in the study of a 
foreign language. 





Wardlaw Named Director 
of Secondary Education 


H. Pat Wardlaw, principal of the high 
school and dean of the Junior College, 
Jefferson City, since 1944, has been named 
by the State Board of Education as director 

of secondary educa- 

} tion in the State De- 

partment. Mr. Ward- 
law began his profes- 
sional career as prin- 
cipal of the Jenkins 
high school where he 
served from 1929 to 
1931. After serving 
as superintendent of 
schools at Bayless, 
Arkansas, he returned 
to Missouri and served in the following 
positions: teacher and principal Cape Fair, 
elementary principal Crane, principal high 
school Crane, and principal high school 


Eldon. 


Under-graduate work was done by Mr. 
Wardlaw at Springfield State College and 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
where he received his B.S. in Education 
degree. He completed the work for the Mas- 
ter of Education degree at the University 
of Missouri in 1942, and has also completed 
all residence and course work including 
all examinations for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at the University. 














He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and Phi Delta Kappa, 
University of Missouri. For four years he 
has served as secretary of the Missouri As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 
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On Our Way 


i WE ARE On Our Way! 

Interest in the program and policies of 
the National Education Association is in- 
creasing in Missouri. More N. E. A. mem- 
bers in the state, more counties having a 
100% membership, more towns and cities 
reporting entire faculties as members of 
the N. E. A. is surely an indication of the 
growth of professionalism among teachers. 

Recent figures from National Headquar- 
ters give the following information: 

NEA members in Missouri, December 
31, 1945 (5976). 

NEA members in Missouri, December 
31, 1946 (7332). 

Number of cities having 100°, member- 
ship Dec. 31, 1945 (18). 

Number of cities having 100°% member- 
ship Dec. 31, 1946 (23). 

Number of Counties having 100° mem- 
bership Dec. 31, 1945 (1). 

Number of Counties having 100% mem- 
bership Dec. 31, 1946 (3); Lincoln (1945) ; 
Morroe (1946) Ralls (1946). 

Number of cities in the state having 
100% membership 25 yrs. or more (3) 20- 
24 yrs. (1) 15-19 yrs. (1) 10-14 yrs. (2) 
5-9 yrs. (2). 

Cities reaching 100% membership for the 
first time by December 31, 1946; Aurora, 
Brentwood, Camdenton, Ferguson, Fulton, 
Kahoka, Mansfield, Westboro and Wii- 
liamstown. 

Number of life members in the state 
(103) 

The goal to be reached by May 3, 1947 
is 9976. 

Enroll now and help put the Victory 
Action Program into operation in Missouri. 

Have you been reading the significant 
articles interpreting the problems of edu- 
cation that have been appearing in the 
leading magazines of the country? This 
publicity is doing much to impress com- 
munities with the fact that our public 
schools must have immediate attention if 
they are to continue helping boys and girls 
to develop into worthwhile citizens. 

The basic information for these articles 
came from the N. E. A. Headquarters of- 
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By Grace Ru1ccs 
State Director, NEA 


Kansas City 
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fice. This is a definite service to the teach- 
ers of the nation. 

If you are already a member, help to in- 
crease the membership by telling others of 
the opportunities for service that one has 
who is affiliated with this outstanding or- 
ganization. 





NEW BOOK ON AVIATION EDUCATION 


Every American school from kindergarten to 
high school whose students are curious about 
aviation needs some central source of informa- 
tion which will enable its teachers to answer 
the eager questions of the air-conscious young- 
er generation. 3 

Teachers of the elementary and junior high 
school grades will find the answer to this need 
in “The Aviation Education Source Book” of 
1400 pages, published by Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
New York. Price per copy to teachers, $6 plus 
postage. 


GINGER! 


———— 
— 





Don’t go near him just yet, fel- 
lows. My atomic punch may have 
left some radio-activity. 
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RECOMMENDED 
MINIMUM SICK LEAVE PLAN 


Ihe Missouri State Teachers Association, through its Policy and Plans 
Committee, recommends for school districts the following minimum sick 


leave policy: 


The board of education or directors shall grant to each teacher 
five days sick leave each year for the following reasons: (1) illness of 
the teacher; (2) quarantining of the teacher; and (3) illness or death = 
in the immediate family—parents, brothers, sisters, children, grand- 
children, grandparents, or any person who is wholly dependent upon 
the teacher. Any unusued portion of the five (5) days each year should 
be allowed to accumulate to a total of twenty-five (25) days. 


If illness or death occurs to others of close relationship or con- 
nection, absence, if requested, may be excused by city superintendents 
in high school districts or county superintendents in rural school dis- 
tricts. 

When twenty-five (25) days has accumulated, any sick leave time 
will be deducted from the accumulated time. At the beginning of the 
year following any deduction for illness a number of days not to exceed 
five (5) will be added to the accumulated days. 


It is recognized that many boards have already adopted a more liberal 
sick leave policy than the minimum program herein recommended. This 
recommendation can be met by any school district. It should not in any 
way interfere with better plans already in operaticn. Such plans are ob- 
jectives toward which all can work. 

Missourrt STATE "TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Policy and Plans Committee 


CoLumBIA, Missouri 


Last year more than fifty school boards adopted the above Minimum 
Sick Leave Plan or an amended form of it. Many additional boards have 





approved a Sick Leave Plan this year. Has your board of education had an 






opportunity to consider this important policy in your district? 






Why not submit the above plan or an improved one to your board for 





adopt ion. 
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M. S. T. A. Committees 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Gerald W. Munday, Moberly, Chairman 
Leonard Jones, St. Joseph 
Miss Ruth Hanley, St. Louis 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
Miss Beulah M. Bennett, St. Joseph, Chairman 


Clark PD. Stutler, Waynesville 
Wesley A. Deneke, Flat River 


Reading Circle Committee 


Miss Mabel Moberly, Springfield, Chairman. 1947 
Otto Aldrich, Poplar Bluff, 1948 


Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton, 1549 
Members Ex-officio: 
Miss Mary B. Womack, St. Louis 


Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 


Cramer, Kansas City, Chairman 
Leslie, Eldon 
Graff, Springfield 


Roseoe V. 
Glenn F. 
Willard J. 
Advisers: 
W. W. Carpenter, Columbia 
Oscar Schupp, Jefferson City 


Committee on Policy and Plans 


Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River, Chairman, 1948 
Miss Blanche Longshore, Kansas City, 1947 
Miss Hazel McCombs, Adrian, 1947 

Roy Scantlin, Jefferson City, 1948 

John L. Bracken, Clayton, 1949 

Miss Margaret Hilliker, St. Louis, 1949 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1950 

Joe Herndon, Raytown, 1950 

M. C. Cunningham, Maryville, 1951 

Virgil Cheek, Springfield, 1951 


Legislative Committee 


Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Chairman 
Geo. L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 

M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City 

E. T. Miller, Hannibal 

Homer Clements, Independence 

A. L. Crow, Jefferson City 


Lynn M. Twitty, Lilbourn 
Milton W. Bierbaum, St. Louis 
Claude Hibbard, Ava 

Ray Wood, Bolivar 

Raymond FE. Brock, Liberty 
E. F. Allison, Chillicothe 

Miss Marie A. Ernst, St. 
Herold C. Hunt, Kansas 
Richard L. Terrill, Bland 
J. Leslie Lewing, Kansas City 
Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Louis 
City 


Public Relations Committee 


S. M. Rissler, Trenton, Chairman 
M. M. Pettigrew, Louisiana 

W. L. Adams, Carrollton 

Miss Grace Riggs, Kansas City 
Miss Vertie Hulett, Kansas City 
Roy W. Nolte, Clinton 

L. O. Litle, North Kansas 
C. W. Parker, Ava 

T. E. Stallings, Sikeston 
Geo. D. Englehart, Leadwood 
Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
Josee Powell, Memphis 

Roi S. Wood, Joplin 

Miss Marguerite Mott, St. Louis 
Miss Agnes L. Staed, St. Louis 


City 


Committee on Resolutions 


Miss Margaret L. Taylor, Kansas City, 1947 
H. M. Doxsee, St. Louis, 1947 

Miss Georgee H. Hash, St. Joseph, 1947 
DPD. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1947 

T. L. Noel, Boonville, 1947 

Joe M. Rarnes, Columbia. 1948 
Leonard A. Steger, Webster Groves, 1948 
Roi S. Wood, Joplin. 1948 

Miss Olive S. Deluce, Maryville, 1948 
Members Ex-officio: 

Miss Mary B. Womack, St. Louis 
Ilubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Committee on Necrology 


J. S. Maxwell, Columbia, 1947 

Miss Olive S. DeLuce, Maryville. 1947 
J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1947 

L. A. Eubank, Kifksville, 1948 
Jerry Vineyard, Nevada, 1948 

Anna B. Scherer, Kansas City, 1948 
lL. J. Sehultz, Cape Girardeau, 1949 
Miss Louise George, St. Joseph, 149 
Miss Marguerite Mott, St. Louis, 1949 


General Officers and Executive Committee are listed on table of contents page. 
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Roster of the 64th General Assembly [ 


STATE SENATORS 
(Address Senate Post Office—Jefferson City) 
NAME POL. ADDRESS COUNTIES _ 





C. A. McColl R_ Westboro Andrew, Atchison, Clay, Clinton, 
DeKalb, Holt, Nodaway, Platte 

Milton F. Napier R_ St. Louis St. Louis City 

Jess D. Sexton D_ Lawson Andrew, Atchison, Clay, Clinton, $ 
DeKalb, Holt, Nodaway, Platte 

Anthony M. Webbe D_ St. Louis St. Louis City 

Edgar J. Keating D_ Kansas City Jackson 

David E. Horn R_ St. Louis St. Louis City 

Frank L. Wilkinson D_ Kansas City Jackson 

Floyd R. Gibson D Independence Jackson 7 

Harry J. Revercomb D_ Shelbina Chariton, Linn, Macon, Saline, 
Shelby 

Charles L. Madison R_ Kansas City Jackson 

Edward V. Long D_ Bowling Green Audrain, Callaway, Cole, Maries, 
Osage, Pike 

John D. Fels R_ Baldwin St. Louis County 

Ed. R. Caldwell D_ Perry Boone, Howard, Monroe, Ralls, 
Randolph 

Frank M. Frisby R_ Bethany Gentry, Grundy, Harrison, Mercer, 
Putnam, Sullivan, Worth 

W. W. Blain R_ Sedalia Benton, Cooper, Hickory, Miller, 
Moniteau, Morgan, Pettis 

W. R. Walker R_ Carrollton Caldwell, Carroll, Daviess, Lafay- 
ette, Livingston, Ray 

Ralph Erdwin R_ Concordia Bates, Cass, Cedar, Henry, John- 
son, St. Clair 

William M. Quinn D Maywood Adair, Clark, Knox, Lewis, Mar- 
ion, Schuyler, Scotland 

J. E. Curry R Ava Christian, Dallas, Douglas, Ozark, | 
Stone, Taney, Webster 

R. H. Linneman R_ St. Charles Franklin, Gasconade, Lincoln, | 
Montgomery, St. Charles, Warren 

John W. Noble D~ Kennett Bollinger, Butler, Dunklin, Rip- 
ley, Wayne 

M. C. Matthes R_ Hillsboro Jefferson, Madison, Perry, St. Fran- 
cois, Ste. Genevieve 

L. D. Joslyn D Charleston Cape Girardeau, Mississippi, Scott 

Emery W. Allison D_ Rolla Carter, Crawford, Dent, Iron, Ore- 
gon, Phelps, Reynolds, Shannon, 
Washington 

Hartwell G. Crain R_ R. 6, Sappington St. Louis County 

Wm. H. Robinett R Mountain Grove Camden, Howell, Laclede, Pulaski, 
Texas, Wright 

C. R. (Ted) Hawkins R_ Brumley Benton, Cooper, Hickory, Miller, 
Moniteau, Morgan, Pettis 

H. R. (Raymond) Williams R_ Cassville Barry, Lawrence, McDonald, New- 
ton 

R. Jasper Smith R_ Springfield Greene | 

Michael Kinney D St. Louis St. Louis City ; 
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f William H. Burden R= Joplin Barton, Dade, Jasper, Vernon 
Edward J. Hogan, Jr. D_ St. Louis St. Louis City 
Doyle Barrow D_ St. Joseph — Buchanan sis 








STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
(Address House Post Office—Jefferson City) 





TY 








COouNTY NAME POL. ADDRESS 
Adair Wallace M. Pearson R P. O. Box 722, Kirksville 
Andrew Chas. H. Schindler R Cosby 
Atchison J. A. Gray R Watson 
Audrain Georgia Daniel Irvine D Vandalia 
Barry J. Merrill Woods R Monett 
Barton J. W. Kentner R Golden City 
Bates C. Vern Peak R Rich Hill 
Benton A. H. Zimmerschied R Cole Camp 
Bollinger W. A. Pape R Zalma 
Boone George A. Spencer D Columbia 
Buchanan: 
ist Dist. Lewis H. Wallace 2520 E. Circle Drive, St. Joseph 
end Dist. John C. Madget YMCA, St. Joseph 
grd_ Dist. Hugh M. McCauley Faucett 
Butler Fred W. Norden Dalton Bldg., Poplar Bluff 
Caldwell J. B. Moore Hamilton 
Callaway Elmer C. Henderson 201 E. gth St., Fulton 
Camden Leonidas (Lon) King Linn Creek 


Cape Girardeau 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cass 
Cedar 
Chariton 
Christian 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Dade 
Dallas 
Daviess 
DeKalb 
Dent 
Douglas 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry 
Greene: 
ist Dist. 

end Dist. 

grd Dist. 
Grundy 
Harrison 


J. Sam N. Farquhar 
Joe H. Miller 

C. P. Turley 

Chas. E. Rearick 
W. D. Cruce 

L. E. Merrill 

Noel Cox 

Walter S. Alexander 
Baxter Waters 
Willis T. Harbison 
Henry Andrae 
Herman W. Meyer 
Albert Kreamalmyer 
Tom Proctor 


Charles W. Smithpeter 


Charles H. Bryant 
Wm. Pittman 

B. G. Dilworth 
Quentin Haden 

John L. Sando 

R. J. (Bus) King, Jr. 
John M. Schermann 
Luna Butler 


J. D. (Dal) Swiers 
John N. Morton 
F. O. Hartley 
Thomas J. Layson 
R. A. Chambers 
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321 North Ellis, Cape Girardeau 
Carrollton 

Van Buren 

Pleasant Hill 

El Dorado Springs 
Brunswick 

Spokane 

Ashton 

Liberty 

Plattsburg 

gi2 Moreau Dr., Jefferson City 
807 Sixth St., Boonville 
Steelville 

Greenfield 

Buffalo 

Gallatin 

Maysville 

Salem 

Ava 

Senath 

St. Clair 

Hermann 

Albany 


630 S. Hampton, Springfield 
g06 W. Florida St., Springfield 
711 N. National, Springfield 
Trenton 

Cainsville 
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County 





Henry 
Hickory 
Holt 
Howard 
Howell 
Iron 
Jackson: 
ist Dist. 


2nd Dist. 


grd Dist. 
4th Dist. 
5th Dist. 
6th Dist. 
“th Dist. 
8th Dist. 
gth Dist. 
10th Dist. 
11th Dist. 
Jasper: 
ist Dist. 


end Dist. 


grd Dist. 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Macon 
Madison 
Maries 
Marion 
Mercer 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 


Montgomery 


Morgan 


New Madrid 


Newton 
Nodaway 
Oregon 
Osage 
Ozark 
Pemiscot 
Perry 
Pettis 
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NAME Po. 
Allen Bowsher R 
Edde B. Pope R 
Lester A. Vonderschmidt R 
Austin Hill D 
Russell Corn R 
M. D. Yount D 
Thomas J. Gavin D 
Joseph M. Tanner D 
Ben W. Oliver D 
James McKinley Neal D 
James F. Brier R 
R. Wayne (Bob) Brown R 
Clara A. Speer R 
Dorr H. Carroll R 
Alice J. Tanner R 
Dwight Beals R 
Floyd L. Snyder D 
Walter H. Bradbury R 
Arthur D. Smith R 
W. N. McDonald R 
Kirk Jones R 
Arthur T. King R 
Ralph W. Lang R 
J. O. Hays R 
Charles H. Gladish R 
Walter W. Whinrey R 
A. V. McRoberts D 
R. F. Whiteside D 
V. Earl Cox D 
J. O. Hunt R 
Loranza Dow Bone R 
Stephen D. Griffiths R 
John S. Sample R 
W. H. Holmes D 
Roy Hamlin D 
Martin Vanvacter R 
Clyde Lee Jenkins R 
Daniel O'Bryan D 
Charles E. Gabert R 
James P. Boyd D 
T. O. Ham R 
Birtle Huff R 
Elvis B. Hinson D 
J. T. Morgan R 
C. G. Vogt R 
Ben Meeks D 
R. H. (Rainey) Ridenhour R 
Leonard F. Ebrite R 
John T. Buckley D 
Leo J. Rozier R 
Harvey D. Dow R 





ADDRESS 


Clinton 
Hermitage 
Mound City 
Franklin 
Willow Springs 
Ironton 





1216 Broadway, Kansas City ly 
1119 Troost, Kansas City 

6209 E. 15th, Kansas City 

2004 E. 2grd St., Kansas City 

4142 Agnes Avenue, Kansas City 

350 E. Armour, Kansas City 

4813 Jarboe, Kansas City - 
6925 Paseo, Kansas City 

2029 E. 48th Terrace, Kansas City 

6022 Rockhill Road, Kansas City 

521 S. Noland, Independence 


Carthage 

125 N. Oronogo St., Webb City 
1831 Jackson, Joplin 

DeSoto 

518 Grover St., Warrensburg 
R.F. D. 1, Edina 

Phillipsburg 

1601 Main St., Higginsville 
Halltown 

Monticello 

Foley 

521 N. Main St., Brookfield 
504 Webster, Chillicothe 
Pineville 

Bevier 

Fredericktown 

Vienna 

Hornback Bldg., Hannibal 
Princeton 

R. F. D. 1, Eugene 

Charleston 

California 

Paris 

Wellsville i 
Versailles 

Morehouse 

322 West Hill St., Neosho 
Maryville 

Thayer 

Belle 

Gainesville 

Hayti a 
Mercier Bldg., Perryville 
Sedalia 
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COUNTY 


Phelps 
Pike 
Platte 
Polk 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Ralls 
Randolph 
Ray 
Reynolds 
Ripley 

St. Charles 
St. Clair 
St. Francois 


. Ste. Genevieve 


St. Louis: 
ist Dist. 
end Dist. 
grd Dist. 
4th Dist. 
5th Dist. 
6th Dist. 
7th Dist. 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

‘Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


St. Louis City: 


ist Dist. 
end Dist. 
grd Dist 


- 4th Dist. 


5th Dist. 
6th Dist. 
7th Dist. 
8th Dist. 
gth Dist. 
1oth Dist. 
11th Dist. 
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NAME 


Booker Hall Rucker 
Milton F. Duvall 
J. Frank Sexton 
J. C. Wagner 

G. W. Lane 
Melvin E. Fish 
Jas. U. Watson 
Fred A. Neel 

L. D. Greene 
Ray Adams 

Ben Butler 

Ben Borgelt 
Lulu W. Burns 
Harry Denman 
C. T. Wolf 


Elmer Phillip Lehmuth 
J. Owen Cord 
Howard Ellictt 
Edgar G. Boedeker 
Orlie F. Underwood 
George E. Bohrer 
Charles A. Witte 
Harry W. Smith 
Harry D. Hall 

E. F. (Ed) Bertram 
J. S. Wallace 

W. E. Stevens 

Cecil T. Taylor 

Ben F. Cain 

O. K. Parsons 

Jno. W. Milhoan 
Douglas Mahnkey 
Millard King 

Pascal G. Bryant 
Elroy C. Kehr 

Wm. M. Gum 

M. M. (Tice) Alexander 
Murray E. ‘Thompson 
Guy W. Hall, D.D.S. 
M. J. Huffman 


Lawrence K. Roos 
Fred Ray Columbo 
William Siefert 
John R. Rickhofl 
George M. Buban 
Harry Thuner 
Clifford C. Bauman 
Harry Schendel 
Robert M. Uxa 
Josiah C. Thomas 
William Massingale 
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ADDRESS 





Rolla 

Clarksville 

Platte City 

Bolivar 

Waynesville 

Pollock 

New London 

R. F. D. 1, Huntsville 
Richmond 

Redford 

Doniphan 

Wentzville 

Appleton City 
Farmington 

217 Jefferson St., Ste. Genevieve 


831 Rolwes, Ferguson 

2715 Hanley Road, St. Louis 
34 Rio Vista Drive, Ladue Village 
531 Donne Ave., University City 
7614 Sutherland Ave., Shrewsbury 
4858 Hanover Ave., Affton 

116 East Monroe Ave., Kirkwood 
Sweet Springs 

Lancaster 

414 East Jackson St., Memphis 
Sikeston 

West Eminence 

Shelbyville 

Bloomfield 

R. F. D. 2, Crane 

Winigan 

Forsyth 

Licking 

Nevada 

Marthasville 

Irondale 

Mill Spring 

Marshfield 

Grant City 

Hartville 


42 Portland Place 
2618 Sulphur Ave. 
6o25 Arthur Ave. 
722 Chestnut 

4135 Chippewa 
4840 S. Broadway 
2806A McNair Ave. 
2218 Locust 

1208A Morrison Ave. 
1812 Bacon St. 
1616 Biddle St. 
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COUNTY NAME 

Thomas A. Walsh 
Bruno Sendlein 
Edwin A. Smith 
John Griffin 
Joseph W. Murphy 
J. Claybourne Bush 
Robert H. Eaves 


12th Dist. 
1gth Dist. 
14th Dist. 
15th Dist. 
16th Dist. 
17th Dist. 
18th Dist 





POL. ADDRESS . 
D 4029 Labadie 
R 4255 N. 2oth St. 
R 10257 Lookaway Drive 
D 5859 Minerva 
D 4726 Mafht 
R 4141 Enright 
R g822A Olive St. 





Appropriations and Education Com- 
mittees of 64th General Assembly 


Senate Committee on Appropriations 


Wm. H. Robinett, Mountain Grove, 26th 
District, Chairman, (R) 
C. A. McColl, Westboro, 1st District, (R) 
Milton F. Napier, St. Louis, end District, 
(R) | 
John D.:Fels, St. Louis County, 12th Dis- 
trict, (R) 

Ed. R. Caldwell, Perry, 13th District, (D) 

Ralph Erdwin, Concordia, 17th District, 
R) oF 

John W. Noble, Kennett, 21st District, (D) 

Emery W. Allison, Rolla, 24th District, 
(D) 

Hartwell Crain, R. 6, Sappington, 25th 
District, (R) 

C. R. Hawkins, Brumley, 27th District, (R) 

R. Jasper Smith, Springfield, goth District, 
(R) 

Michael Kinney, St. Louis, gist District, 
(D) 

Doyle Barrow, St. Joseph, 34th District, 
(D) 


Senate Committee on Education, Uni- 
versity, School of Mines, State Colleges 
and Libraries 


C. R. Hawkins, Brumley, 27th District, 
Chairman, (R) 

C. A. McColl, Westboro, ist District, (R) 

Floyd R. Gibson, Independence, 8th Dis- 
trict, (D) 

Ed. R. Caldwell, Perry, 13th District, (D) 

Ralph Erdwin, Concordia, 17th District, 
(R) 

R. H. Linneman, St. Charles, goth District, 
(R) 

John W. Noble, Kennett, 21st District, (D) 
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Emery W. Allison, Rolla, 24th District, (D) 

Hartwell Crain, R. 6, Sappington, 25th 
District, (R) 

H. R. Williams, Cassville, 28th District, 
(R) | 

R. Jasper ‘Smith, Springfield, goth Dis- 
trict, (R) 

Michael Kinney, St. Louis, gist Districi, 
(D) 

House Education Committee 

Walter W. Whinrey, Halltown, Chairman, 
(R) 

Leonard Ebrite, Gainesville, (R) 

Lulu Burns, Appleton City, (R) 

Jas. B. Moore, Hamilton, (R) 

Kirk Jones, DeSoto, (R) 

R. H. Ridenhour, Belle, (R) 

Noel Cox, Spokane, (R) 

Clara Aiken Speer, 4813 Jarboe, Kansas 
City 7th, (R) 

Alice J. Tanner, 2029 E. 48th, Kansas City 
gth, (R) 

Bruno Sendlein, 4255 N. goth, St 
City 13th, (R) 

C. E. Rearick, Pleasant Hill, (R) 

J. O. Hays, Phillipsburg, (R) 

Ralph W. Lang, Edina, (R) 

Josiah C. Thomas, 1812 Bacon, St. Louis 
City 10th, (R) 

John T. Buckley, Hayti, (D) 

Ben W. Oliver, 6209 E. 15th, Kansas City 
grd, (D) 

Fred Ray Columbo, 2618 Sulphur Ave., St. 
Louis City end, (D) 

Ray Adams, Redford, (D) 

Ben Meeks, Thayer, (D) 

M. D. Yount, Arcadia, (D) 

Austin Hill, Franklin, (D) 


Louis 
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House Appropriations Committee 


Lewis H. Wallace, 2520 E. Circle Drive, 


St. Joseph, Chairman, (R) 
R. J. (Bus) King, Jr., St. Clair, (R) 
Melvin E. Fish, Pollock, (R) 
Howard Elliott, Ladue Village, (R) 
Joe Miller, Carrollton, (R) 
Edde Pope, Hermitage, (R) 
Jas. B. Moore, Hamilton, (R) 
R. H. Ridenhour, Belle, (R) 
Walter W. Whinrey, Halltown, (R) 
John M. Schermann, Hermann, (R) 
J. Merrill Woods, Monett, (R) 
Fred W. Norden, Poplar Bluff, (R) 
John S. Sample, Fredericktown, (R) 
J. D. Swiers, Springfield, (R) 
Charles A. Witte, Kirkwood, (R) 
Elroy C. Kehr, Marthasville, (R) 
Kirk Jones, DeSoto, (R) 
Charles H. Bryant, Gallatin, (R) 
Stephen D. Griffiths, Bevier, (R) 
J. S. N. Farquhar, Cape Girardeau, (R) 


‘Albert Kreamalmyer, Steelville, (R) 

F. O. Hartley, Springfield, (R) 

Edwin A. Smith, 10257 Lookaway, St. Louis 
City 14th, (R) 

Robert W. Brown, 350 E. Armour, Kansas 
City 6th, (R) 

C. G. Vogt, Maryville, (R) 

B. H. Rucker, Rolla, (D) 

Daniel O'Bryan, Charleston, (D) 

C. P. Turley, Van Buren, (D) 

Joseph M. Tanner, 1119 Troost, Kansas 
City end, (D) 

John L. Sando, Senath, (D) 

Luna Butler, Albany, (D) 

J. U. Watson, New London, (D) 

Charles H. Schindler, Cosby, (R) 

Joseph W. Murphy, 4726 Maffit, St. Louis 
City 16th, (D) 

Fred Ray Columbo, 2618 Sulphur Avenue, 
St. Louis City end, (D) 

Georgia Daniel Irvine, Vandalia, (D) 

George A. Spencer, Columbia, (D) 


Administrators to Meet in Atlantic City 


Ten general sessions and thirty-three af- 
ternoon discussion groups are rounding 
into shape under the direction of President 
Henry H. Hill for the 1947 national con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators to be held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, March 1-6. 


Speakers so far scheduled include Gov- 
ernor Arnall of Georgia; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Benton, Chief of the 
American UNESCO delegation; President 
Conant of Harvard University; Mayor 
Humphrey of Minneapolis; Secretary of 
the Interior Krug; Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
noted woman journalist; Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard of Philadelphia; and NEA 
President Pearl A. Wanamaker, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Washing- 
ton State. 

Musical organizations to appear during 
the convention include the noted Men 
Teachers’ Choir of the Toronto, Canada, 
public schools and the Westminster choir, 
always a favorite with AASA convention 
audiences. 

Registration will start on Saturday, 
March 1, and the convention exhibit dis- 
playing the newest and best in educational 
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books, supplies, and equipment, will open 
to visitors on that day. 


Saturday night the National Society for 
the Study of Education will hold a session 
to which AASA members are invited. 


The convention will open at 4:30 on 
Sunday afternoon with the traditional ves- 
pers and the Reverend Dr. Howard C. 
Scharfe, Pastor of the Shady Side Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, as speaker. A 
general session will follow Sunday evening. 

Each of the four following days will be 
featured by two general sessions. On Tues- 
day night the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA will provide the program. Discus- 
sion groups will meet at 2:30 on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, with college din- 
ners in advance of the general session on 
Wednesday evening. There will be a gen- 
eral session Thursday morning and a final 
general session of especial interest on 
Thursday afternoon, March 6. 


Be sure to attend 
Missouri Breakfast 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
March 4—8:00 A. M. 
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l BELIEVE IT is the goal of every teacher 
to be not only a competent teacher, but 
an inspired and an inspiring one. Perhaps 
a review of the qualities gf such a teacher 
would be of value. 

A teacher is the composite result of his 
training, cultural experience, professional 
experience, and his in-service training. 
But the inspired teacher is greater than 
the sum of his component parts, as he 
makes use of all of them consciously. The 
conscious use of these parts is what I am 
calling, for want of a better term, Reflec- 
tion. 


Reflection, then, I term the 
judging of a situation in the light of all 
the intergers that make up the teacher. So 
many times we, as teachers make what we 
term “snap judgments.” An analysis of 
this snap judgment would generally un- 
earth the fact that it is merely a repetition 
of a recent judgment made in a like situa- 
tion, such decision resulting in an avoid- 
ance of difficulty and a smoothing over of 
the situation. This is calling upon only one 
of the factors of the good teacher, and the 
most dangerous one, at that. The ten- 
dency of our profession to rely on experi- 
ence alone is one of the hindrances to 
growth, as we tend to a repetition of that 
satisfying experience until we are in a rut 
so deep that we are hopeless. But, you 
say, if that decision makes for satisfaction, 
why not let it become a habit? Where is 
the danger? The danger lies in that it 
may give satisfaction to you as an in- 
dividual, to the pupils as an individual 
but that it may not be the best thing fo1 
the child, educationally speaking. Before 
you make the decision, it should be con- 
sciously examined in the light of your pro- 
fessional training—is it sound in theory— 
in the training that you received? If you 
do not consciously use the training and ad- 
vice given by your instructors, then you 
have wasted a lot of time and money at- 
tending school. 


conscious 


Second, is the decision you made sound 
in the light of your cultural experience? 
by this, I mean, will it help the child 
grow into the present cultural situation? 
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By E. T. MARTIN 
Principal, Jefferson School 
; Sedalia 
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Not the situation of five or ten years ago, 
but the one now? Of course, before we 
can answer this question, we as teachers, 
must know what the current situation is. 
We as teachers must enlarge our cultural 
cxperience—come out of the ivory tower 
and learn what is going on—take an active 
interest in current literature, politics, eco- 
nomics, religion and government. It is 
only by so doing that we can evolve a 
philosophy through which we can advise 
those in our care. A teacher said to me 
today—“I’m growing up, and it hurts.” We 
must be mature, mentally and emotionally, 
so that we may give the child a sound, 
fair answer to the question troubling him. 


Third, is the decision sound in the light 
of present educational practice? This in- 
volves in-service training—reading, study- 
ing, thinking. If you received your train 
ing longer ago than last summer, perhaps 
vou are out of date—or are you? This, too, 
must be answered in the light of the other 
factors that make up the teacher—experi 
ence, training, and cultural experience. 
All this requires reflection, meditation, or 
conscious thinking. 


How can this help? We are in a period 
where we are pushed, pulled, called, coaxed 
and coerced in controversial measures— 
called on to make a stand on some matter 
whose far reaching consequences we can't 
see. Any teacher can take the easy way— 
swing to the loudest voice—any good teach- 
er can take the doctrine and so present 
it to his students that it will become a 
part of the child’s “credo.” But the in- 
spired teacher will call up all his resources 
—his training, his cultural experience, his 
professional experience, and his current 
study to examine the problem and through 
conscious reaching back into his resources 
through reflection, will come to a sane, 
wholesome decision—one of which he will 
ashamed. 


not be 
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FTA 
The C. 
America Chapter has been organized at the 
Trenton Junior College with 13 members 
under the sponsorship of Miss Ruth Glaze- 
brook. 
A new FTA Chapter has been organized 


A. Phillips Future Teachers of 


at Washington University. Dues for 24 
members have been received from Nathan 
Kohn, Jr., Veterans’ Counselor. 

Dues for 22 members have been received 
from the Chapter at Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege, Bolivar. 


g 
100°%, COUNTIES 

Since the January issue, Saline County, 
Mrs. Marjorie Neff Hoy, County Superin- 
tendent, and Morgan County, Moss Mc- 
Donald, County Superintendent, have re- 
ported completed enrollments. Only three 
counties in all the Northeast District have 
not reached the 100% goal. 


g 


EXPANDED SERVICES 


You will note on page 55 that two staff 


members have been added. Both are emi- 
nently qualified in their respective fields— 
research and public relations—and will ren- 
der a much needed service. 

Any program of action must be based 
on the facts. On the other hand, data are 
of little value unless they be properly in- 
terpreted to teachers and laymen alike. 

When the outline of their duties has 
been read, it is hoped that you will visual- 
ize an increasing effectiveness of your As- 
sociation. It is already sponsoring one of 
the most complete programs of teacher wel- 
fare in the country, but it is hoped that 
even further progress can be made in this 
area. 

This step has been contemplated for 
quite some time. The war is over and the 
finances of the Association now make it 
possible. The program has been initiated 
mindful of the fact that a sizeable balance 
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should always be retained by the Associa- 
tion in order to meet any emergency that 
may arise. It was not necessary “to pass the 
hat” to help finance the injunction suit 
that resulted in the removal by the Su- 
preme Court of a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would have closed many 
schools and thrown all functions of gov- 
ernment in chaos. Money was available to 
help secure a new State Constitution and 
to solve numerous other problems that con- 
fronted schools during recent years. 

It is the plan to always have immediately 
available a sufficient reserve to make possi- 
ble quick and effective action and at the 
same time to expand and make more dy- 
namic the over-all program of the Associa- 
t10n. 


g 


LEGISLATION 

The General Assembly has just convened 
as this goes to press. Before this issue is 
received it is hoped that Association pre- 
pared and other worthwhile educational 
bills will have been introduced. 

Referring to the requested appropriation 
for teachers salaries, Superintendent John 
H. Bailey, Piedmont, conveys the real spirit 
when he writes, “If we have to fight for a 
square deal, let us not delay the engage- 
ment, but rather let us unite at once and 
stay in the battle until victory is ours.” 

Many boards of education, teacher 
groups, and others have been similarly ac- 
tive in this respect. 

If you are interested in your name being 
placed on the special mailing list for legis- 
lative bulletins, don’t fail to write us. 


el Tt 
= 
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Goop Nrws 

The Association now has 403 more mem- 
bers than at the end of last year and 83 
more Future Teacher members. 

Reading Circle Books distributed total 
$29,000 more than for the same time a 
year ago and will again set an all-time 
record. 
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‘l- GENERAL PUBLIC is still largely un- 
aware of the educational crisis; the few 
who understand talk largely of “teachers 
not being paid enough,” just as they did 
twenty-five years ago. The cold, hard facts 
are that the trouble which is driving many 
fine women from the work is something 
which can be stopped by a single paragraph 
written into our state school law. 

Asking a teacher to handle thirty-five, 
forty-five, or fifty-five pupils in one grade 
seems to mean nothing to those who, not 
having done the work, cannot realize the 
terrific strain, the agonizing sense of fail- 
ure, and the utter futility of trying to do 
more than a basic job of keeping enough 
order for the teacher to be heard above 
the din. 

A teacher who must work with many 
pupils faces every day’s work with such 
sense of failure that she may feel driven 
to quit because her own conscience chas- 
tises her too sternly for her failure. If she 
remains, she realizes that she can do little 


more in an_ over-crowded, _ scantily 
equipped room than keep order. 
We talk, talk, talk of salaries. Salaries 


are a disgrace, not so much from their 
basic amount, as because of the fact that 
nine months’ pay will not cover twelve 
months’ expensive living. For years, how- 
ever, we have struggled through, pauper- 
wise, pinching all winter to attend school 
through the summer. Even -this offers 
satisfaction to the thrifty-soul who pays 
even this high price for education; but 
the unending sense of failure produces 
a still more dangerous factor: The Ameri- 
can Public recognizes that the school work 
is poor. 


And the American Public being shrewd 
—Yankee shrewd—is not going to pay for 
more than it gets. Not until we lighten 
the elementary teacher’s load can we hope 
for better educated grade pupils. Not un- 
til pupils are better taught by teachers 
with a humane load and adequate equip- 
ment and supplies will the American Pub 
lic willingly pay more. 

The public will pay for better schools 
when the public gets better schools. No 
woman, be she ever such a miracle of train- 
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Six-Mule Load too Heavy for Teacher 
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By Apa S. Boyer 
Irondale, Missouri 
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ing, ability, poise, judgment, and loving 
kindness, can give attention and training 
to more than thirty pupils in one class. 

This school law would work such miracles 
as would create a change found only in a 
few phases of American education: “Any 
superior found guilty of assigning more 
than thirty pupils to one teacher’s direct 
care in any elementary school, whether 
private, parochial, or public, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by two year’s imprisonment or a fine 
of $1000 or both.” 

Crazy? Certainly! Any change is crazy. 
But it cannot be crazy to save our schools. 
We can save these teachers who are plan- 
ning to quit by taking off the gigantic load 
they are carrying. 

Face this fact justly: There is not a man 
in the state who would teach willingly in 
a grade school system with fifty pupils in 
a room. Yet that is the load many of our 
women are carrying. This approximates 
the load a Missouri six-mule team drew 
in days gone by. 

When we lighten the elementary teacher's 
load, we build strong students of whom 
parents can be proud. This, in turn, 
sends pupils into high school with ability 
to read, spell, and write legibly. When 
the first contingent of these pupils under 
the maximum-load law reach high school, 
the American public will be willing to pay 
a twelve-months’ salary to every trained 
teacher. 

You may cry “salaries, salaries; but 
there will be no salaries until*the teaching 
can be more efficient. Will you superin- 
tendents spend one day—one day, gentle- 
men—in the room, alone, with sixty pupils 
to see if I know whereof I speak? Will you 
supervisors spend one half-day alone with 
fifty pupils in a room? Will you county 
superintendents spend a day, alone, in a 
school with forty pupils in eight grades? 

I know of what I speak. I have worked 
with FAILURE stalking my steps for a 
quarter century. Frankly, I prefer tubercu- 
losis or cancer. 
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Recreation Platform Outlined 


A recreation platform adopted by the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the Society of 
Recreation Workers of America, the Amer- 
ican Association of Group Workers, and 
the American Legion is as follows: 


1. A program of recreation should be 
provided in every community—rural and 
urban, and for all people—children, youth, 
and adults. 


2. Opportunities and programs for recre- 
ation should be available twelve months 
of the year. 


3. The program of recreation should be 
planned to meet the interests and needs 
of individuals and groups. 


4. Education for the “worthy use of 
leisure” in homes, schools, and other com- 
munity institutions is essential. 


5. Community planning for leisure re- 
quires cooperative action of public and 
voluntary agencies including civic, patri- 
otic, religious, social, and other groups 
which have recreation interests and re- 
sources. 


6. A recreation plan for the community 
should result in the fullest use of all re- 
sources and be integrated with long-range 
planning for all other community services. 


7. Wherever possible, federal, state, and 
local agencies should correlate their plans 
for the planning, acquisition, and use of 
recreation facilities. 


8. Recreation facilities, public and pri- 
vate, should be planned on a neighbor- 
hood, district, and regional basis to pro- 
vide maximum opportunities and services 
for all age groups. 


g. Local planning boards, recreation com- 
missions, boards of education, and park 
boards should cooperate in long-range 
planning for the acquisition, development, 
and use of recreation facilities. 

10. Schools should serve, as adequately 
as possible, the education-recreation needs 
of pupils and be planned so that they will 
be efficient cernters for community use. 


11. Parks should be planned, wherever 
possible, to include facilities for sports, 
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games, and other recreation activities which 
are suitable for children, youth, and adults. 
12. Recreation personnel should have 
professional training and personal quali- 
fications suited to their specific services. 
13. Civil service and/or state certification 


" procedures should be adopted to insure 


the employment of professionally trained 
and qualified personnel in public recrea- 
tion programs. 

14. Each agency, organization, or group 
which has recreation functions and facili- 
ties should employ an adequate staff of 
qualified personnel to meet its share of 
the community needs. 

15. Professional associations and socie- 
ties on national, state, and’ local levels 
should cooperate in establishing and im- 
proving professional standards and_ in 
achieving the objectives of recreation. 


16. Every state should create necessary 
and appropriate legislation which permits 
every community to plan, finance, and ad- 
minister an adequate public recreation 
program. 

17. Public recreation programs should 
be financed by tax funds under a depart- 
ment of the local government. 


18. Adequate financial support of the 
recreation services rendered by voluntary 
agencies should be provided by contribu- 
tions. 

14. A fundamental and continuing ob- 
ligation of all responsible agencies is to de- 
velop a public awareness of the social sig- 
nificance of recreation by interpreting its 
needs, services, and opportunities. 


20. Recreation services, actual and po- 
tential, should be evaluated continuously 
in terms of their contributions toward en- 
riching individual and community life. 





NODAWAY COUNTY WANTS 
HEALTH UNIT 


One of the main topics discussed at the 
regular meeting of the administrators of Nod- 
away county on January 6, at Hotel Linville 
in Maryville was a discussion of a health unit. 

A report on the progress made in an attempt 
to secure’ the health unit for the county was 
given by Superintendent W. H. Burr and Father 
Andrew Kunkel. 
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A Clinical Service for Teachers and 


Administrators 


+S OF THE PERENNIAL questions that 
teachers and supervisors ask is, “What 
shall I do about a pupil I have who.. .,” 


and they continue with a description of a 


youngster who is characterized by pro- 
nounced reading difficulties, failure to 
achieve in school, behavior problems, and 
the like. The teacher usually adds that 
-she has tried such and such a procedure 
that worked with a pupil “just like the 
one I had last year,” but with little evi- 
dence of success, if any. Right now it ap- 
pears somewhat hopeless for the boy and 
discouraging, for the teacher who realizes 
that something might be done to help the 
child if only she knew what it was. 

The fact of the matter is that the trained 
individual of whom this question is asked 
is usually at as great a loss to know what 
to do with that particular child as the 
teacher who asks the question. Children 
have a peculiar way of being different, one 
from the other. No child can be “just like 
the one I had last year” in spite of the fact 
that on the surface their difficulties appear 
similar. Furthermore, the interrelations 
among the casual factors which give rise 
to the condition result in an unique pat- 
tern of difficulties for this child which 
makes a stock or rule-of-thumb prescrip- 
tion of remedial procedures ieapaniisle 
In the same way that the medical doctor 
cannot prescribe for a patient over the 
phone, neither can the special teacher de- 
fine a child’s needs until he has had a 
chance to make a thorough study of all the 
related factors. 

The superintendent and the principal, 
too, ask a question, related, in a way, to 
that asked by the teacher. “Where can we 
secure someone who has had special train- 
ing in caring for educationally handi- 
capped children?” they ask, “Where can I 
find someone who can diagnose the causes 
of academic difficulties and related be- 
havior problems, and who can prescribe 
and administer remedial help?” In spite 
of the pressing need for this kind of teach- 

er, training opportunities within the state 
have been extremely limited. 
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By A. STERL ARTLEY 
Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of the Child Study Clinic 
University of Missouri 





As a means of meeting the needs of 
both of these groups—the teachers and the 
administrators—the University of Missouri 
has taken steps to establish a Child Study 
Clinic to serve, first, as a service clinic for 
teachers and supervisors of the state where 
cases may be referred for diagnosis and a 
prescription of remedial help, and second, 
as a center around which training may be 
given to individuals who wish to qualify 
as a special, remedial, or “key” teachers 
who would act, as it were, as “long arms” 
of the clinic throughout the state. 


To describe the work of the clinic as a 
service center, let us imagine a teacher, 
confronted by a problem somewhat like 
the following. Ted is a new boy in her 
fourth grade. She knows little about him 
outside of the fact that he has been in 
school three years, and that his report in- 
dicates that he has done poor work, par- 
ticularly in reading, in each of these years. 
She observes that he is having extreme 
difficulty in trying to read the fourth grade 
material she has given him. Moreover, his 
difficulties are pronounced in spelling and 
in subjects where he perforce must do 
considerable reading. Arithmetic compu- 
tation problems give little trouble; in fact 
he does as well as the best, but in his 
“reasoning” problems he is hopelessly lost. 
Ted, too, is a problem child on the play 
ground. He domineers over the children 
younger than he, and refuses to play with 
those of his own age. The teacher uses the 
best teaching procedures she knows, but 
now with the year half gone little progress 
has been made. It looks as though the only 
solution must be the repetition of the 
fourth grade next year. 

However, the teacher, after talking with 
her principal and the child’s parents, de- 
cides to take advantage of the services of 
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the Child Study Clinic. She gets in touch 
with the director, describing the case in 
detail. If it is his feeling that the clinic 
can be of service in this instance, a date 
will be set for having the child brought 
to the clinic for a complete diagnosis. 


The diagnosis will involve much more 
than the administration of a reading test; 
in fact, much more than the diagnosis of 
the reading problem itself, in spite of the 
fact that this problem appears to be the 
central one. The philosophy upon which 
the clinic operates is that it is the whole 
child who needs to be studied. Since meas- 
ures of achievement alone are inadequate 
for this purpose, appraisals and investiga- 
tions are made of such factors as the child's 
school progress, his developmental history, 
history of diseases and school absences, and 
his adjustment to home and_ school. 
Through screening tests the clinic will de- 
termine whether there,were other services 
for which the child stands in need. Such 
might be the seeing or hearing specialist, 
the general medical doctor, the speech cor- 
rectionist, or a_ psychologist. Diagnostic 
tests, both standardized and subjective, 
covering reading, spelling, and_ related 
areas will be administered to determine the 
extent of the child’s handicap, while in- 
telligence tests, or tests of capacity, will 
be given to ascertain the anticipated level 
of achievement. 


On the basis of this appraisal program 
the clinic ‘staff will prepare a complete 
case report, covering an analysis of findings, 
a. statement of conclusions, and detailed 
recommendations and suggestions for rem- 
edial or corrective help. Copies of this 
report will go to those chiefly concerned— 
usually the teacher and the principal or 
supervisor. In other words, after the diag- 
nosis has been made the child goes back 
into the hands of his regular teacher for 
remedial help, with the understanding, 
of course, that the clinic stands ready to 
give the teacher additional help at any 
time. If possible the clinic would like to 
have the child return at intervals for fur- 
ther checks, since additional recommenda- 
tions or changes in procedures may be 


needed. 


Plans are also being made to include 
as part of the clinic service a summer 
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clinic where children may actually receive 
remedial help, given by a tutor who is 
responsible for one, or at the most, a small 
group of children who are in need of spec- 
“jalized services. 

As was suggested above, the clinic pro- 
gram is also designed to train teachers to 
give the same kind of service in a local 
school situation as that rendered by the 
central clinic. On either a part or full 
time basis, these teachers will be prepared 
to administer testing programs, to diag- 
nose in vases of special academic handi- 
caps, and to provide remedial help for 
those who need it. Preparation of these 
special teachers will include course work 
in the fields of the language arts, and in 
related fields of guidance, speech, and psy- 
chology. In addition, actual clinical ex- 
perience will be provided in testing, in- 
terpreting test results, making interviews, 
preparation of case reports, and the ad- 
ministration of remedial procedures. 


PTA Group Wants 
Salaries Increased 


The executive committee of the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, at the 
final session of a meeting held at the Hotel 
Phillips in Kansas City, January 8 and 9, 
adopted the following resolution: 


“The Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is deeply concerned over the 
teacher situation which is steadily becom- 
ing more serious, not only in Missouri but 
throughout the entire nation. 


“It is realized that the quality of teach- 
ing determines the efficiency of the educa- 
tional program. The present teacher crisis 
demands thoughtful study and immediate 
action directed toward making teaching 
more attractive. 

“Therefore, we urge that certificate stan- 
dards be maintained throughout the state 
of Missouri, and that salaries be raised to 
such a level as will attract and retain the 
most capable individuals in this most vital 
profession. 

“We further solicit the active participa- 
tion of the federal government in adequate 
financial assistance to the education pro- 
gram of the several states.” 
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OPPORTUNITY 


H Ee knocked at my door one morning 
When I was young and gay, 

And so engrossed with pleasure 

I let him go away. ¢ 


Years passed, and he came at noontide, 
When duty was my lot —— 
And the affairs of life engulfed me. 

His knock I answered not. 


Again he came at evening, 
But habit bound me then —— 
And fear of new adventures. 
Opportunity came not again. 
—ETHEL L. TURLEY 
Boonville 


THE ENGLISH AND I 


- ninety-four heads to cram knowledge 
Of nouns, of substantives, and adverbs 
of time; 

A wee bit of writing — — the creative kind; 
Some facts about Shakespeare and Spen- 
serian rime; 


Punctation and spelling the phrases we 
coin; 

The nice art of writing to friends; 

And the reading of books that are written 
by men 

Is the task which for me there is never an 
end. 


And when it is night — — in the tiny hours 
Still I read lessons from my ninety-four. 
And I write out an E, S, or M for a score. 
Then I plan for the morrow some more 
English lore. 


And as to my verse, I write it no more. 
No time for my rhymes or my sweet 
rhapsody, 

No parties, no bridge and no gay life 

for me, 

For I must teach English I, II, and III. 
—BENNY FERNE HUNTER 

Centerville 
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A DAY IN THE OZARKS 


ae in the city grows dull and drear, 
When one has lived there year after year, 
The buzz of business, the hum of cars, 
The smoke of factories and men’s cigars, 
The noise of horns on busy ways, 
All tend to make monotonous days. 


So off from the city we chance to sneak, 
Away upon some mountain peak, 

Away from all the high-powered cars, 
‘Way up there among the stars, 

With majesty and beauty rare, 

And wondrous breath of mountain air, 
Where trees and all the flowers that nod 
All seem to point us to our God. 


The simple life of the mountaineer, 

Their friendly voice, and radiant cheer, 

The lakes, the springs, that God has made, 

The creeks in which we like to wade, 

All make us happier and gay 

For having spent a day away. 
—DorotHy MILLER 

Clarence 


CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


I HE teacher views 


Those entrusted to her care 
And for their guidance 
She utters a heartfelt prayer. 


A prayer for courage 

To face the uncertain future 
And within the childish minds 
A love for freedom nurture. 


As she takes up school each morn 
She looks the future in the face 
And sees not sleepy children 
But the promise of our race. 


She sees a score of little democrats 
With zeal to defend the right 

A score of little democrats 

That dwell in freedom’s light. 
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Each stands upright as he gives 

To his country’s flag a_ pledge, 
And sings “My country ‘tis of thee” 
From mountain peak to ocean's edge. 


The future of the state 
Lies in such childish hands 
God grant they shall be taught well 
The promise of these lands. 
—GLapys O. CALDWELL 
Trenton 


CONSOLATION 


\W7 HEN I have gone (You know that 
I must go.) 

Remember how we tramped through 
Soft, new snow. 


Remember when you took me 
By the hand, 

And led me o’er the hilly, 
Wooded land. 


Remember what we saw of 
Water lore. 

A fish nest on a clear brook’s 
Sandy floor. 


Remember rabbits frozen 
In their tracks, 

And squirrels that hid, too sly to 
Show their backs. 


Remember how we sat 
Beside the fire, 

And dreamed, and satisfied 
Heart’s desire. 


our 


Remember how we trekked to 
Far-flung nooks 

To view romantic scenes from 
Story-books: 


The houseboat on the Rhine, the 
Castled brinks; 

The famed Acropolis; old 
Egypt’s Sphinx. 


And what if dreams like these were 
All we _ had? 
We can remember dreams, and 
Still be glad. 
—MILprep E. FRANtTz 
North Kansas City 
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PRIZE WINNER 


Mrs. Golda Scarborough Newton, assis- 
tant principal and teacher of English in 
the Mountain Grove, Missouri high school, 
consulted the muses to win the 50-piece 
set of Community flat silver and chest, 
second-prize award in the M § T A 
Group Accident and Sickness Insurance 
contest. Her reasons set forth in verse 
why every member should carry the As- 
sociation’s accident, sickness and hospital- 
ization group insurance policy follows: 


Be alert, my fellow teachers, take a tip. 
You're the loser if you let this offer slip; 
Injury, sickness, or disease, 

M. S. T. A. takes care of these, 

Even accidents incurred on airline trip. 


Protect your earning power while nursing 
that old pain. 
No prorating of its benefits —— 
yours to gain. 
World-wide coverage, thirty days’ grace, 
Lowest premium cost ever faced, 
Non-cancellable guaranteed features ease 
the strain. 


A member on full-time, active duty? 
You're the one! 

House confinement not required 
‘cept during “fun.” 

Hospilization offered too; 

That, of course, is up to you. 

Teachers, put that sickness worry on the 

run. 


Not restricted and not limited—— 
this plan. 
Join it, M. S. T. A. members, 
man for man. * 
Chronic diseases cannot be barred, 
You deserve this—you’ve worked hard. 
Be farsighted! Take this offer while you 
can. 
—Mrs. 


GoLDA SCARBOROUGH NEWTON 





PHILANTHROPIST PROVIDES FUNDS 
FOR MAINTENANCE OF BUILDING 


The Hannibal public schools receive the in- 
come from a $25,000 fund, set aside by the late 
W. B. Pettibone, to be used for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of an _ elementary 
school, which school was given to Hannibal in 
1924 by Pettibone as a memorial to his wife. 
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Building Personality 


ly WE WORK UPON marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
souls, we engrave something which will 
brighten all eternity.—Daniel Webster. 

However, good manners, right conduct, 
the cultivation of personality, and the 
other qualities that bear upon living and 
working together in groups do not come 
with the wave of a magician’s hand. Much 
of this, one will naturally obtain in the 
actual human laboratory of daily activity, 
in rubbing shoulders with fellow friends, 
and in the give and take of life. But, there 
is a place for formal attention to the ac- 
cepted rules that govern this game of 
living together. All experiences have a 
molding influence upon us. It is true we 
would have a personality if we had never 
seen a classroom, but this thing we call 
personality is greatly strengthened by hav- 
ing been a pupil and student. As a result 
of school, personality changes and modifi- 
cations come to us. This is the reason we 
should be so sincerely concerned about the 
lives of the pupils who are entrusted to us 
in our particular schoolrooms. 

But, perhaps I should ask myself, “What is 
personality and how may it be improved?” 
To define personality, I have selected three 
definitions as given by some high school 
students. One definition of personality 
was, “The general effect of your character, 
ideals, and appearance.” A second defini- 
tion was, “Personality is 34 of one’s equip- 
ment for success and happiness.” The third 
definition as given was, “The individual 
who is negative is simply a traffic light 
that isn’t working. He is there but lacks 
that something to make him shine.” From 
these definitions, it is evident personality 
is something about us that distinguishes 
us from others. To some people we may 
seem drab and colorless—to others these 
very things may make us seem interesting. 
So it is with our pupils, we should seek to 
adjust their individual needs. Why? Why 
should we be so concerned with a pupil? 
To answer this question, let us think about 
the time that one particular teacher said 
some kind and encouraging words. Each 
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of us holds dear to our memory some such 
remark, and it does do something toward 
our outlook of the future. 

A well-adjusted child can accept re- 
sponsibility. He can take the bitter with 
the sweet. All in all he is a cooperative 
individual. But, what makes this child so 
well-adjusted? He has confidence, he has 
friends, he usually makes good grades, 
he has good health. A well-adjusted child 
possesses each of these traits—courage, hon- 
esty, faith, and a cooperative spirit. We 
probably would each picture his home as 
being very thoughtful, considerate and 
a well-mannered one. It is our job to see 
this child is not disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of school life. 

But, what about those children with a 
less colorful attitude and home _back- 
ground? So far it sounds as though,we will 
just need to carry on the fine beginning 
the child had before entering school. It 
happens to be not as simple. We have 
children in the schoolroom who are very 
timid, children who have less favorable 
home conditions, and those who do not 
appreciate straight thinking and up-right 
character building traits. These are the 
maladjusted pupils. It is through a 
process of daily routine that we can grad- 
ually rebuild these children’s aspects of 
life. To do this, we must be understanding, 
patient, and courageous. 

The reasons for poor adjustments are 
nervousness, failure in school and perhaps 
ridicule, shock, excitement, and parents 
who “baby” their children. Bad home con- 
ditions affect a child’s attitude and disposi- 
tion. These symptoms recognized early 
and studied is the first step to take. There 
are those pupils who have temper outbursts 
and are disobedient. These habits may 
have been formed before entering school 
in order to gain what was wanted. Some 
may withdraw from conversation and de- 
velop shyness, and dreaminess. These at- 
titudes are bad, they cause a loss of interest. 
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To work with these maladjusted we 
must avoid sarcastic remarks, ridicule, 
and high pitched voices. We must show 
a sympathetic understanding toward the 
child. Many times if there are physical 
handicaps and if they are taken care of, 
the child’s condition will improve. 

Through this means, we can help that 
pupil get rid of the feeling of discourage- 
ment by discovering those qualities in 
which he can succeed. This way he can 
receive earned success and the joy of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. Children like com- 


pliments and words of praise. What a 
difference they sometimes make. 

It isn’t always the child who pulls pig- 
tails and doesn’t study his lesson, who 
tries to receive all the attention that is 
the problem child. It sometimes happens 
to be the obedient and quiet pupil. Such 
a child may develop an unsocial and de- 
pressed conduct. They can’t be leaders— 
they must be resourceful. Participation in 
clubs, being responsible for class activities 
and last but not least having a trust in 
the child will develop the child’s capable 
trait. 


Begin Search for Best Teacher 


A committee of prominent educators, 
with the help of the Quiz Kids radio pro- 
gram, is making a serious attempt to find 
the classroom teacher who is doing the best 
job in 1947. 


When this teacher is found, she (or he) 
will receive awards of a magnitude reserved 
for such American celebrities as movie 
starlets, “Cheese Queens,” football players, 
and mothers of quadruplets. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of education 
and director of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Northwestern University, heads 
the Quiz Kids committee in the “Best 
Teacher” contest. He is assisted by Dr. 
Willard Olson, professor of education and 
psychology and director of research in child 
development at the University of Michi- 
gan, and the Rev. Philip S. Moore, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Notre Dame 
University. 

The “Best Teacher of 1947” will receive 
a cash prize of $2,500 to be used for gradu- 
ate study at any college or university, plus 
an appearance on the Quiz Kids radio pro- 
gram and a week’s entertainment in Chi- 
cago with all expenses paid. Teachers se- 
lected for the second, third and fourth 
prizes each will receive $500 in cash. 

On the theory that pupils are the best 
judges of teachers, American school chil- 
dren will select the prize winners by writ- 
ing letters on the subject, “The Teacher 
Who Has Helped Me Most.” 
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Any child, from the first grade through 
the senior year in high school, may recom- 
mend one or more of his past or present 
teachers. The teacher recommended must 
still be engaged in teaching. The child 
must include his name, age and grade. The 
letters will be read and judged by Dr. Wit- 
ty, Dr. Olson and the Rev. Dr. Moore on 
the child’s ability to tell honestly and 
clearly how that particular teacher has 
helped him. 

The child writing the prize-winning let- 
ter (that recommends the prize-winning 
teacher) will receive $100 in cash. Winner 
of the second best letter receives $50 and 
$i0 each will go for the next 100 best 
letters. One dollar each will go for the 
next 500 best letters. 


The contest opens February 2 when Dr. 
Witty will announce the rules on the Quiz 
Kids broadcast which is carried Sundays 
at 4:00 EST over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The contest closes the mid- 
night of March 8. The address for the let- 
ters is “Best Teacher Contest,” Quiz Kids, 
Chicago, Ill. 

This is the second year that a search for 
the best teacher has been conducted. Win- 
ner of the $2,500 cash award in 1946 was 
Mrs. Edith Binker, a teacher in the upper 
grades of the Warren Township school near 
Somerville, New Jersey. Utilizing her 
award, she is now taking her master’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago. 















Study Groups 


The Elementary School Principals of the 
St. Louis County District are carrying on 
a study group program that is generating 
considerable interest on the part of the 
members of the organization. Earlier in the 
school year, at a meeting presided over by 
Mr. Owen Thompson of the Central School, 
Wellston, Missouri, president of the organ- 
ization, principals of St. Louis County were 
asked to indicate preference for affiliation 
with one of the following groups. 

A group is studying the common educa- 
tional and administrative practices in the 
St. Louis County Schools for the purpose 
of unifying some of them and thereby ob- 
viating problems that lack of uniformity 
generate. At present there is considerable 
lack of uniformity in age entrance require- 
ments for admission to the kindergarten and 
the first grade. This heterogeneous situation 
occasions problems when pupils transfer 
from one district to another in the county. 
Lack of common observance of school holi- 
days in the various districts results in consid- 
erable absence of pupils in those districts 
in which school is maintained. Uniformity 
is desirable because the school districts are 
all in juxtaposition to each other and exist 
in a compact area in which many citizens 
are not conscious of district delineations. 
Mr. Fred Brooks of the Hawthorne School, 
University City, Missouri, is chairman of 
this group. 

The improvement of curriculum areas 
in the elementary school program consti- 
tutes the theme of study by a group of 
principals under the direction of Mr. John 
Gilliland of the Bellevue School, Clayton, 
Missouri. This group has subdivided it- 
self into four sections for the purpose of 
studying Health and Physical Education, 
Arts and Crafts, Conservation and Audio 
Visual Aids. 

The establishment of area schools for 
typical children and for the purposes of 
education to achieve which it is impracti- 
cable and almost financially impossible for 
school districts to function individually 
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Elementary School Principals Promote 


has aroused a profound interest among 
school people in St. Louis County. Under 
the State Constitution the establishment 
of area schools is a possibility in St. Louis 
County. Miss Mabel McCallister of the 
Home Heights School, Overland, Missouri, 
is chairman of this group. 


The coordination of the objectives and 
practices of the St. Louis County  Ele- 
mentary School Principals organization 
with that of the state is the function of the 
group headed by Mr. J. V. Wilson of the 
Riverview Gardens School, Riverview 
Gardens, Missouri. In order to make 
the state program more articulate and 
implement it with a local district program 
this group has been organized. Both the 
state and the local organizations have 
explored the possibilities of elevating the 
state of the elementary school principal. 
This group is studying recommendations to 
activate the program. 

Practically all principals of the public 
elementary schools, St. Louis County, have 
enlisted in this program, according to 
Mr. V. Carl Ilgen, secretary. The groups 
have .met several times and _ gratifying 
interest is evidenced by the members. The 
subjects that are being studied are ones 
that are of vital concern to school people 
and should result in an improved program 
in the elementary schools of St. Louis 
County. 


SELECTING AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIALS 


Help for those responsible for the selection of 
sponsored audio-visual materials can be found 
in a four-page folder entitled “A Suggested 
Policy With Regard to Sponsored Audio-Visual 
Materials Offered for School Use.” 


It was prepared by leaders in the field of 
audio-visual education. In addition to suggest- 
ing policies to be followed in the selection of 
materals a suggested scale for rating audio- 
visual materials is included, 


Copies of the bulletin in quantities of less 
than five may be secured at a cost of five cents 
each from Arthur C. Stenius, 467 West Han- 
cock, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
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nt Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 
Mis A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 
he Why $1.00 Service Fee? 
rl, For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
H all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nd tl nection with the members’ insurance. 
> =F Is a Medical Examination Required? 
on None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
he under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
he is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 
ew Is This Assessment Insurance? 
ke No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
nd the service fee. 
am How Old is the Plan? 
he Nineteen years. 
ive What Kind of Insurance is It? 
he Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
al. no cash or loan value. 
to Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
fee of $1.00. 
lic Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
aa 16............$ 4.97 i, = 6.82 49... 12.38 
e i .. 5.88 Tinnne 785 | 
to a CS ianinnin Sone —— 
Ips EE CFs Gumus, Dae 
ne a ce 42. 8.08 
he — I ee 8.49 
C—O 33 - 6.06 Ritu G89 
nes _ ae 5.64 a Gee C—O t 
ple ccs ae mee: UE” Wie, Se cae 22.70 
Dinnunn ae Tionns ae —_ eS ee 
am _ ae 5.81 a 6.61 Circe 85,55 a 
uis Rates are available for other age groups. 
Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 
Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
.LS changes of employment or residence. 
1 of How Safe is This Insurance? , 
und One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
ted claims, 269 in number, have been paid without delay. 
pal What is the Conversion Privilege? 
of A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
fang without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 
. of How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 
dio- Over $875,000 since 1927. 
less Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
ents sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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W HEN A SHOOL STUDIES its community, 


things happen. The students find new 
interest in school work, for they are study- 
ing what they know is important. They 
learn. In learning how to live, they learn 
more arithmetic, more English, more of all 
“skill” subjects. The community learns 
too, and very often it develops a continuing 
interest in improving itself. 

The most valuable community studies 
grow out of the school’s desire to relate 
education to community needs. Teachers 
and students who have this attitude are 
on the lookout for problems and want to 
find solutions. 

There are many ways of going about 
a community study. Elaborate surveys are 
seldom necessary—in fact, are often a waste 
of time. What is necessary is to recognize 
problems with which the school can give 
definite help, and to find direct approaches 
for action. 

The examples given here represent the 
sort of thing that any teacher or any school 
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By 
Maurice F..SEAyY 


Director 
Bureau of School 
Service 


Head, Department 
of Educational 
Administration 


University of 
Kentucky 


can do. There are other ways, and probably 
better ways, of studying the community. 
But these schools have gone ahead, and 
what they have done may help other 
schools become more alert to opportunities 
for community study. 


This Study Began on the Scales 


A teacher in a one-room school found 
that her boys and ‘girls were underweight 
and that some showed serious evidences 
of malnutrition. She seized the first op- 
portunity for a discussion of food and 
health. Soon the children were listing on 
the blackboard the vegetables grown in 
the community. This question was raised: 
“How many people eat most of these 
vegetables regularly?” A committee was 
appointed to visit homes and learn: 

What vegetables are grown by each 
family? 

How many are stored or canned? 

Another committee visited the neighbor- 
hood trading center and asked what veg- 
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etables were being bought in the winter, 
spring, summer, and fall. The children 
then learned the requirements for a bal- 
anced diet, and compared these with the 
vegetables eaten in the community. They 
found a lack of green vegetables for many 
months of the year and a limited diet 
the year round. The children and their 
teacher decided to do something about 
this. 

A language class wrote a letter to the 
County Agricultural Agent. They asked 
him to visit the school and talk to them. 
They had their questions ready when he 
came: 

1. What vegetables will grow here? 

2. How can we make. our garden soil 

better? 

3. Where can we get seeds or plants? 

4- What should we read about gardens? 

5. Will you help us plan a school 
garden? 

This study was the beginning of a 
program of community education that 
worked. The people learned to like let- 
tuce and carrots and other of the common 
garden products they had _ overlooked 
before. And the children learned the three 
R’s more easily because they had an in- 
teresting problem as a center for school 
work. 

The people grew used to talking about 
food—eggs, fruit, cereals, milk, food stor- 
age, canning, school lunches. The children 
studied community practices and learned 
community needs. Through their children, 
the people undertook self-improvement. 


And This Study Started With A 
Chance Remark 


A high school teacher in a _ 12-grade 
village school heard one of her boys say: 
“Some day I’m going to live in a place 
that has a playground and water and gas 
and garbage trucks and * 

“Well, we could have those things here 
if anybody wanted them bad enough,” 
another said. 

The teacher was interested. She encour- 
aged the class to plan action. Other classes 
and other teachers were drawn into the 
planning. 

Students made a list of questions about 
community needs and interests. They 
divided ‘the community into districts and 
sent a committee to each district to talk 
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to the people there. The daily activity 
period was given to these visits and to 
discussions of the results. At the end of 
the survey, committees wrote a report and 
illustrations. An English class edited the 
report, which was then mimeographed and 
given to each family represented in the 
school. Copies were also given to local 
organizations and service agencies working 
in the community. A county newspaper 
carried the report under the headline, 
“Students Find Garbage Big Problem”. 

The community was excited. Every- 
body wanted to do something. The village 
was talking. But as time passed, the talk 
died down. And nothing was done. 

That might have ended the school’s study 
of the community. But some of the stu- 
dents still wanted a better town to live in. 
The principal and the teachers had a new 
idea. They met with some of the people 
of the village and made a plan. This 
plan worked, and is still working. 

A community council was formed. Rep- 
resentatives from the school and from farm 
and town organizations met each month. 
The people were kept informed of all 
plans and many were brought into com- 
mittees to study opportunities for improve- 
ment. Several good leaders were discovered 
in this way. 

The students and teachers who made 
the first survey have been loyal workers 
in the larger plans of the community. They 
are proud of the attractive clubhouse near 
the school building. It was built at small 
expense by students, with the help of 
citizens. They feel a personal responsibility 
for the village water system, with its tank 
on the school hill. They hope that the 
plans for gas connections will be completed 
soon—and they still think that a garbage 
disposal business would make money! 


Nobody Knows Exactly Where This 
Study Began 

A large district high school bases its 
curriculum on community study. It is 
natural and necessary for the school to use 
community resources and find community 
needs—its objective is “to help improve the 
quality of the people's living and to help 
each person achieve the happiest and most 
useful life of which he is capable.” 

The students learn citizenship through 
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both observation and practice. They find 
out how their community is governed. 
They visit the courthouse, the police sta- 
tion, federal offices. Public officials go 
to the school to explain their work. Self- 
government in the school is based on the 
organization of our federal government— 
and it works! The students made it work. 
They discuss all their problems of citizen- 
ship freely, and judge themselves on the 
points that make good citizens. 

Vocational education requires com- 
munity study. An advisory committee of 
employers and employees helps the vocat- 
ional department of the high school. 
Students in business courses interview 
businessmen to find out what is expected 
of employees. Some students have trouble 
choosing their vocations—successful people 
in the community talk to them and help 
them decide. Many hold jobs, for which 
they earn credit in vocational classes, but 
first they have to be rated by all their 
teachers as to ability and citizenship. After 
they start their jobs, their employers rate 
them too. On the job they learn about 
community problems and _ relationships. 

The school plays a vital role in a health 
program for children and adults in the 
district. Clinics, corrective work, athletics, 
camping trips, community “play nights,” 
and cooperation with county health de- 
partment all give background to the school’s 
study of its environment. A home econ- 
omics class called Child Care has given 
physical examinations in county element- 
ary schools and has charge of the high 
school clinic. Cases needing special at- 
tention are sent to agencies or people out- 
side the school—and these are eager to help. 
Home economics classes also use an in- 
teresting laboratory, the community Ma- 
ternity Shelter. Students learn to bathe 
and dress the babies at the Shelter. They 
take such courses in Infant Care, Health 
and the Family Group, and Health and 
the Community. 

In English and social science, students 
work on subjects like these: Better Hous- 
ing, Food and Nutrition, Problems of Our 
Community, Home Life—Our Part in 
Making It Better, Community Life, 
Growth of Democracy, Youth’s Problems, 
Recreation, Safety, Gardening, American 
Life, World Problems. In mathemathics, 
the chosen vocation of a student is a guide 
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to his study. Science helps him understand 
and enjoy his environment, gives infor- 
mation that will help in his vocation, and 
teaches him a method of solving problems. 
In music, wholesome use of leisure time 
and service to the community are main 
considerations. 

Parents are a community resource, the 
school has learned. They attend “open 
houses” and see what the school is doing. 
They are asked to suggest topics for study, 
and later they check lists to show their 
children’s improvement. They, like the 
teachers and students, study the community 
to find what improvements are needed and 
how the school can help. 


These Studies Had Varied Beginnings 
Students in a Pennsylvania school located 
historical landmarks, talked with old resi- 
dents, made excavations, and reconstructed 
the earliest map of the town. The students 
know the history of their community. 

In a Massachusetts school, a sociology 
class surveyed the standard of living of the 
community. They asked all the students 
in school to fill out a questionnaire on such 
items as the number of rooms in their 
homes, the number of electrical appliances, 
and the number of newspapers read. 

Recreational facilities of the neighbor- 
hood were studied by a Detroit elementary 
school. Health education classes found a 
surprising variety of activities for all age 
levels. They made a report of their survey 
and sent it to everybody in the school, to 
parents, to churches, and to child-care 
agencies. 

Also in Detroit a high school class studied 
Negro housing in the city. Members of the 
class interviewed civic leaders, editors of 
Negro newspapers, and the heads of local 
Negro organizations. They visited federal 
housing projects. Then they discussed their 
findings and summarized them in written 
reports. 

A group of high school students in Colo- 
rado became alarmed at the rising accident 
rate for bicycle riders. They studied the 
laws for bicycle traffic in several cities; they 
worked out a check list for mechanical 
safety, and actually checked a sampling of 
two hundred bicycles in various school dis- 
tricts in their own city. Interested groups— 
mothers, motorists, and bicycle riders—gave 
suggestions. After collecting facts and 
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studying them carefully, the students de- 
veloped a plan of action. They then roused 
so much public opinion that the city coun- 
cil adopted new regulations for bicycle 
traffic. 

A group of high school students in IIli- 
nois won the cooperation of community 
leaders in their plan for a housing survey. 
One committee called on the mayor; an- 
other interviewed the editor of the local 
newspaper. Ward leaders and local con- 
tractors and architects helped the students 
make check lists. ‘—Then they made a house- 
to-house canvass of one ward. The infor- 
mation they brought back to the classroom 
was tabulated; summaries were written; 
maps, graphs, and diagrams were drawn. 
Conclusions and recommendations were 
presented to various local groups, and 
finally the whole survey was used by the 
local housing authority. : 

The public schools of an Iowa town built 
friendship and understanding between com- 
munity and school through adult educa- 
tion. The people, the board of education, 
and school officials worked together to make 
education possible for everyone from five 
to eighty-five. 


A group of gth-grade students in Vir. 
ginia worked with a public official to plan 
a study of the recreation facilities of their 
community. They got the facts, then wrote 
two papers which they presented to the 
city council. The first was a petition for a 
city recreation and playground program. 
The second was a promise to help make 
the playgrounds. Other agencies became 
interested and soon a city-wide recreation 
program was accepted and carried out by 
the council. 


Your Study May Begin Almost 
Anywhere 


But— 

1. Be sure the students want to make the 
study. 

2. Keep the plan and the method simple. 

Make the study cooperative—in the 

school and in the community. 

4- Interest as many people as possible. 

5. Share leadership and discover leaders. 

6. Acknowledge help. 

7. Use the results. 

8. Watch what happens. 

g. Find the way that works best. 








ARITHMETIC 
FOR 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 





class instruction. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





- WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Clark-Smith-Dewey 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend meanings and 
improve skills through varied practice. 


For use with modern courses of study to supplement textbook or 


World Book Company 


Represented by H. E. Detherage 
148 Boonville Rd., Jefferson City 
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Bert T. Ritter retired January 31, after thir- 
ty-nine years as a school superintendent in the 
Mt. Washington community. 





O. J. Dunn, a teacher in the Doniphan school 
system for seventeen years, fourteen of which 
he was principal, has been elected superintend- 
ent for next year. He replaces Mr. E. T. Foard, 
veteran educator, who has announced he will 
retire. 





Mary Lou Cunningham, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and social studies teacher at the Jefferson 
junior high school, Columbia, resigned effective 
January 17. Miss Cunningham is moving with 
her parents to New York City. 


Gloria Van Allisburg, teacher of English, 
mathematics, and social studies at the Jefferson 
junior high school, Columbia, resigned that po- 
sition on January 17. 








= Joe Nesbit, a graduate of the Central Mis- 
souri State College, is teaching history and 
science at Wheatland. Mr. Nesbit spent three 
years overseas in the armed forces. 





Paul Powell, a graduate of the college of ag- 
riculture at the University of Missouri, is 
handling 25 veterans in the farm program at 





salt. 
Bs Allan W. Sudholt, a veteran discharged 
January 12 from the U. S. Army, has been 


elected as vocational agriculture teacher at 
Washington. He has charge of the veterans who 
desire to take farm training. 





Rose Alice Collins, superintendent of the 
Barnard school last year, was recently elected 
English instructor in the Elmo high school. 





Paul Van Bodegraven, associate professor of 
music at the University of Missouri, conducted 
a music clinic recently at Shelbina. 





Ordell Sholl, superintendent of the Brecken- 
ridge public schools, reports that the high 
school building has been completely remodeled, 
making it modern throughout. 





R. C. Naegler, principal of the Mt. Vernon 
high school for the past three years, has been 
elected by the Marshall board of education as 
high school principal. He succeeds Mr. A. H. 
Bueker who was promoted to the superintend- 
ency. 





Bernard A. Schmitz of Linn 
pointed Osage county 


has been ap- 
superintendent of 
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schools by Governor Phil M. Donnelly. He 
succeeds M. O. Reed, who died December 2, 
after serving the schools for nearly 30 years. 





Mary Wellman, LaMonte, has_ succeeded 
Mrs. Martha Caudle in the commerce depart- 
ment of the John F. Hodge school at St. James. 
Mrs. Caudle resigned December 1. 





Floyd E. Hamlett, superintendent of the 
Hayward consolidated schoals for the past five 
years, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pemiscot county schools by Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly. Mr. Hamlett succeeds Harold S. 
Jones, who resigned. 





O. B. Hailey of Avilla has been appointed 
superintendent of the Jasper county schools 
by Governor Phil M. Donnelly. Mr. Hailey 
succeeds John F. Wilson who resigned to be- 
come presiding judge. 





James Decker, teacher in the schools of Mis- 
souri for more than 50 years, was honored by 
the alumni association of the Graham high 
school when it presented an inscribed plaque 
as a gift to Mr. Decker, who had taught 26 
years in the system. Mr. Decker plans to re- 
tire soon. 





R. H. Long, superintendent of the Jonesburg 
public schools, reports that the city council made 
Three-fourths of 
the sum is to be spent for playground equip- 
ment. 


Mrs. Ophelia K. Henderson, superintendent 
of the Richards consolidated schools, reports 
that the school’s movie projector is being used 
extensively in the community to promote good 
community relations. The reactions of school 
patrons is excellent. 





Frank L. Hodge, superintendent of the 
Maries county schools, reports a fine arts 
meeting was held for the rural and elementary 
teachers of the county at Vienna on January 
24. 





Ethlyne Phelps, teacher of English and read- 
ing in the Normandy high school, St. Louis, 
will teach a course in the improvement of read- 
ing this summer at Columbia University, New 
York City. Since receiving the Master of Arts 
Degree from the University of Missouri, Miss 
Phelps has done graduate work in the field 
of reading in three Eastern universities—Co- 
lumbia University, Harvard University, and 
Temple University. 
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Eldon W. Mason, formerly director of Junior 
Red Cross in the Midwestern Area at St. Louis, 
has been appointed national deputy director. 
Mason has had four years’ experience in Junior 
Red Cross, following an 11- -year period as 
teacher of social studies and assistant principal 
of Marshall high school in Minneapolis. 





Everett Brown, state supervisor of public 
schools for Northwest Missouri, has resigned 
to accept a position at Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College as director of field 
service. Mr. Brown will also handie extension, 
correspondence and placement service. 





L. G. Keith, supervisor in the Spartansburg, 
North Carolina, schools, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Independence, Missouri, sys- 
tem. He succeeds Mr. W. E. Matthews, who 
died November 11. 

Mr. Keith is a former Missourian, his last 
position being superintendent of schools at 
Cardwell. 








Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, public schools and former- 
ly superintendent of schools at Webster Groves, 
Missouri, has been chosen as the outstanding 
Minneapolitan of 1946. 


W. Lee Burney, superintendent of the Cham- 
ois public schools for the past three years, re- 
signed his position January 24, in order to 
work fulltime for the Economy Publishing 
Company of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Burney had been representing the Economy 
Company during the summer months for the 
past few years. 

He will make his headquarters at the Mis- 

souri Hotel in Jefferson City until May when 
he plans to move to Springfield. 
Es J. M. Walker, an instructor in the Army 
from 1943 to 1945, has been employed by the 
Chamois board of education to succeed Mr. 
Burney. Mr. Walker at one time taught in 
the schools of Colorado and also held positions 
in Missouri schools at Avalon, Utica and De- 
Witt. 


ST. JAMES FARM TRAINING PROGRAM 


The John F. Hodge high school of St. James, 
Missouri, is sponsoring the institutional farm 
training program for thirty-three veterans. The 
training was begun last September with the 
assistance of the Adult Education Department 
of the University of Missouri. Classes are held 
two nights per week at the high school, under 
the direction of Messrs. George Stevens and 
Melvin Neef. In addition to these two classes 
there is a waiting list of seventeen veterans 
for whom a teacher is not now available. 








Hillyard Floor Treatments Tested and Approved 


No matter what type of floors 








GYM AT KEMPER MILITARY ACADEMY, BOONVILLE, MO. 


HILLYARD SPECIALISTS 


DAVE EADS 
Columbia, Missouri 
Clinton Drive & Mary Gene 
Tel. 7003 


L. L. HUTCHINSON 
Springfield, Missouri 
983 E. Grand 
Tel. 4594 


| your School may have ... in 
Halls, Class Rooms or Gym, 
Hillyards have Treatments and 
Maintenance Materials that 
PROTECT their surface, pro- 
long their life, give added beau- 
ty with economy. 

There are Hillyard Floor 
Treatment Specialists in your 
locality, they will gladly give ad- 
vice on any vexing maintenance 
problem, floor treatments or san- 
itation. Call or wire the nearest 
to you today, no obligation. 





L. L. Hutchinson 


Dave Eads 





THE HILLYARD CO. 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
by Edwin I. Stein 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


1946 Edition 
by Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


THIS OUR WORLD 


A Pageant of World History 
by Bining, Howland, Shryock 


With these stimulating, well-organized 
texts as your assistant teachers you can 
ease the burdens of the teacher shortage. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 

















Announcing. 


the new 


READING FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 
SERIES 


A, STERL ARTLEY 
LILLIAN GRAY 
WILLIAM 8. GRAY 





All the new words in the Reading for Indepen- 
dence books can be unlocked by the children 
independently through applying the word-attack 
skills taught in Dr. Gray’s Basic Reading Pro- 
gram. For Grade 1: We Three (15 stories; 226 
new words); for Grade 2: What Next (15 sto 
ries; 460 new words). 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 5, Illinois 





Missouri Representatives: C. J. Perkins, 
G. W. Somerville, J. A. McKinley 

















PAN AMERICAN DAY APRIL 14 


Materials are available to teachers to aid 
in the planning of the observance of Pan 
American Day. 

Write Pan American Union, Office of the 
Counselor, Washington 6, D. C., and ask for 
the list of materials suitable for this occasion. 


FIRE DESTROYS GRADE 
SCHOOL IN POTOSI 


A fire, thought to have originated from the 
furnace, completely destroyed the Potosi grade 
school building early Christmas morning. No 
damage was done to the concrete block gym- 
nasium located only a short distance from the 
school building, and plans are being made to 
use the gymnasium and the manual arts build- 
ing at the high school to house classes. 


ELDON SPONSORS BAND CLINIC 

The music department of the Eldon high 
school held its third annual band clinic on Jan- 
uary -23. Students from schools surrounding 
Eldon were invited to the clinic. 

Mr. James P. Robertson, supervisor of music, 
Springfield, Missouri, was chosen by Geraldine 
Haldiman, music director at Eldon, and B. W. 
Robinson, principal of the high school, to direct 
the 105-piece clinic band. 


FILM SHOWS SCENES OF NEW YORK 

A non-commercial motion picture showing 
scenes of New York is available without charge, 
called “This Is New York.” It is a two reel, 
16mm. picture with sound, in black and white, 
and runs approximately twenty minutes. Use 
of the film is free except for transportation 
charges. Write: Institute of Visual Training, 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York. 


SICK LEAVE PLAN ARRANGED 
FOR CLIMAX SPRINGS TEACHERS 


A sick leave plan for teachers 
mended by the Policy and Plans Committee 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
has been adopted by the Climax Springs board 
of education with the exception of the unused 
days being cumulative, according to Chester 
J. Martin, superintendent of schools. 


FIRE DAMAGES HALL 
AT CAPE GIRARDEAU 


A fire which caused damage estimated by W. 
W. Parker, president of the Southeast Missouri 
State College, at several thousand dollars 
threatened Albert Hall, women’s dormitory, 
on January 6. The fire was extinguished by 
firemen after two rooms were burned out and 
four others damaged heavily. Origin of the 
fire has not been determined. 


LINN COUNTY TEACHERS 
MEET AT MARCELINE 


The sixth faculty meeting for the teachers 
of Linn county was held January 24, at Marce- 
line, 

The program which was arranged by W. 
E. Moore, superintendent of the Marceline 
public schools, and John Ed. Fuhrman, super- 
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intendent of the Linn county public schools, 
provided for help in remedial arithmetic, a 
reading demonstration, and a phonics demon- 
stration. 


SICK LEAVE FOR ELMER TEACHERS 


The Elmer board of education has adopted 
the Missouri State Teachers Association Mini- 
mum Sick Leave Plan. The action, which was 
taken at the December 11 meeting, includes the 
accumulative feature of the program accord- 
ing to Superintendent Fred H. Smith. 


WEBB CITY TEACHERS GET 
INCREASES IN SALARIES 


The teachers of Webb City have been given 
a $200 cost of living increase for the remainder 
of the year. This adjustment is being paid on 
the basis of $40 per month. 


JASPER COUNTY WILL ATTEMPT 
LIQUIDATION OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


Liquidation of Jasper county’s school funds 
of approximately $350,000 is being planned by 
school districts of the county. John F. Wilson, 
formerly county superintendent who has been 
named presiding judge of the County Court, 
has been elected county chairman of a group 
to bring about the liquidation of the funds. 


$300 CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR BUTLER TEACHERS 


The Butler board of education granted a 
$300 cost of living increase to each of its 
teachers according to Superintendent Leonard 
T- Rollins. The $300 was paid in a lump 
sum at Christmas-time. 

Fifty-one veterans are enrolled in the farm 
training course given at the Butler high school. 
The teachers for this program are: Robert L. 
Hayward, regular vocational agriculture teach- 
-— < Warren Hunt and B. Breckenridge Marr, 
itinerant teachers 


JACKSON COUNTY PLANS 
CAMPAIGN TO DISTRIBUTE FUNDS 


Jackson county school administrators have 
made plans to seek the liquidation of the $400,- 
000 permanent school funds. 

The following committee was named by the 
group to promote the campaign: Joe Hern- 
don, Raytown; Jesse H. Stinson, Independence; 
Milton - Garrison, Center; and Homer M. 
Clements, Independence. 


LILBOURN INCREASES 
TEACHERS’ PAY 
The Lilbourn board of education recently 
voted to increase the pay of its faculty mem- 
bers $20 per month. This is a cost of living 
adjustment, says superintendent Lynn M. 
Twitty. 


WARRENTON PLANS 
CANNING PROJECT 


The vocational agriculture department at 
Warrenton is planning a community cannir 
project for this year. It is thought that the 
canning project will make a decrease in the 
cost of the hot lunch program for next year. 
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Here’s how you can do 
a better teaching job... 


A; you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. And you are working 
overtime to maintain high teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
can be a potent aid to you. They make it 
easier for your students to learn, easier for 
them to retain knowledge . . . and easier for 
you to teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio-visual . 
budget can afford classroom films. The new 
“Lease-to-OWN” Plan enables you to use 
these films while your school is paying for 
them. And year-to-year payments are as low 
or lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 36-B, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 








FACTS about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


titles cover subjects tone, — 


h high schoo a 
kindergarten: «>. to the =, 2 igh ane 
on { the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica. > 
yt & pioneers in the pe en oy i a 
er “experience in making classroom 
sively. Se recognized = 
tote 8. Used by schools in 48 states and in 

e 

foreign countries. 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FILMS INC. 
A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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ARITHMETIC | _....- | 


by 


Morton — Gray — 
Springstun — Schaaf 
Arithmetic books that con- 
sider the child and the way 
he learns in a learning pat- 
tern designed to combine 
skill with thorough under- 
standing. 
Representative in Missourt: 
EARL H. BOUCHER 
5904 Enright Avenue 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Telephone: CAbany 3977 


SILVER BURDETT CO. 


221 East 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 


























The Newest 


Library Record Book 
for elementary schools 


Designed to make an easy task 
of efficiently maintaining ade- 
quate library records. It uses 
the simple A-B-C method of 
classification. Has space for 
listing 1,000 volumes. Very eco- 
nomical, each only 


60c 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Outfits of cards, pockets, date due slips 
are specially made up to accompany 
this book. 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

















Warrenton started its hot lunch program last 
October. 


SCHOOLS REACH 100% 
ENROLLMENT IN NEA 


Since the last issue of the magazine the fol- 
lowing schools have reported 100% enrollment 
in the National Education Association: Brent- 
wood, Ferguson, St. Joseph, and Sedalia. 

St. Joseph has had 100% enrollment since 
1918 and Sedalia since 1920. 


BRENTWOOD INCREASES SALARIES 


The board of education at Brentwood on De- 
cember 16, voted to pay teachers and admin- 
istrators $180 each, over and above their yearly 
salary as a cost of living adjustment. 

3eginning with the month of December 
each teacher receives an additional $30 per 
month for six consecutive months. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES INCREASED 


3eginning with the 1947-48 year member- 
ship fees of the Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion will be increased and arranged on a slid- 
ing scale in proportion to wage income. 

The Delegate Assembly amended the con- 
stitution to provide that teachers whose an- 
nual wage does not exceed $1500 will pay 
$3.00; those on a wage of $1501 to $2500 pay 
$5.00 and all others will pay $10.00. 


HAYTI SCHOOLS GIVE 
SALARY INCREASES 


The Hayti board of education at its regular 
December meeting granted salary increases 
to all teachers in the school system. The in- 
crease averaged about $25 per month and was 
made retroactive from the beginning of the 
school year according to Superintendent C. M. 
Bell. 

















ADMINISTRATORS MEETING 


The administrators of Stone county were 
host to the administrators of the adjoining 
counties of Barry, Lawrence, Christian and 
Taney at a meeting held January 13 at Crane. 
Comparative educational costs and practices 
occupied the attention of those in attendance. 


HUXLEY TO HEAD UNESCO 

Dr. Julian Huxley, distinguished English 
scientist and writer, was elected director- 
general of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization at the 
recent meeting of its general conference in 
Paris, according to state department reports. 

Associated with UNESCO since its incep- 
tion, Dr. Huxley was executive secretary of 
the preparatory commission and more recently 
represented UNESCO in disc ussions with the 
economic and social council of the United 
Nations concerning relations between the two 
bodies. ; 

Dr. Huxley is a biologist and in addition to 
publishing a number of books in the field of 
his specialty has lectured widely on the social 
implications of science and the problems of 
international relations. 
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Will Your Students Know 
How To Spell? 


ss, | GATEWAYS TO 
CORRECT 
| SPELLING 


by Dr. Fred C. Ayer 
Spelling has now received the benefits of 
modern, scientific methods in the book “Gate- 
ways to Correct Spelling,” by Dr. Fred C 
Ayer, professor of educational administration 
at the University of Texas. This book gives 
poor spellers the answers to many of their 
problems. Dr. Ayer carefully selected a basic 
list of 720 words which cause four-fifths of all 
spelling errors. He then devised a series of 
lessons utilizing the latest scientific, psycholo- 
gical methods for teaching the correct 
spelling of these words. The whole - word 
hard spot system used so effectively in 
teaching G.|. Joe is supplemented by a va- 
riety of memory eids and visual drills that 
capture and maintain the interest of the 
student. Dr. Ayer also included thirty-seven 









word lists for people who need to specialize 
along certain lines, as well as « full explane- 
tion of the proper use of the dictionary. 

This book is invaluable to teachers and to 
anyone who needs to review his spelling as 
it points the way to erasing incorrect im- 
pressions in the edsiest and most effective 
manner. 


Retail, $1.25: Wholesale, $1.00 


A Grade by Grade Program 
That Builds Sound Language Habits 


-— GROWTH in 
ge; ENGLISH 


A Steck Worktext * 


ie 


Growth in English @ comprehensive, pro 
gressive, and coordinated Worttext series 
provides all thet is necessary to the English 
program in elementary and high schools. In 
addition to a wide range of drill material and 
-“~ ali of the usuel explanatory definitions, rules 
and guides generally found in texts, each Work 
text in the series provides exercises utilizing the 
teaching devices found in workbooks. Lessons 
ere carefully arranged to make use of proper 
teaching techniques and examples ere given by teking excerpts from good 
literature in such @ manner as to erouse the student's curiosity and create 














@ desire to read the whole of the wdrk from which the selection wes meade 







4th Grade Rete 35 Wholesele 28 
Sth to 8th Grades 45 36 
9th to 12th Grades 60 48 






English Grammar for High Schoo 












"WORKTEXT—Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


THE STECK CO. A..tcisters AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Jomm. Motion Picture Equipment 
THAT GIVES you..-: 














ORTIG Ree 
(2) BLACK and WHITE or COLOR 


G@) PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 






DeVRY Model RS-ND30 Sound- 
on-film Projector with Separately 
Housed Amplifier and Speaker. 

















The best is back again! Once more the incomparable 
DeVRY RS-ND30 Professional 16mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Projector is available to the Nation's 
schools. Incorporating all latest mechanical, 
optical and electronic refinements, the new DeVRY 
is a 3-Purpose unit that; (1) safely projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both black-and- 
white and color without extra equipment; (3) 
affords you portable P. A. facilities through its 
separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 12-inch 
permanent magnet speaker. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


‘The new 1947 Model DL” portabletripod 
screens set up more quickly and easily, 
hold in position more firmly, afford more 
convenient adjustment to varied projec- 
tion conditions—and that add startling 
realism to your pictures. 


met NOW! 


iY For These 
FREE Catalogs 
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ALMA BOARD APPROVES 
SICK LEAVE PLAN 

The Alma board of education approved on 
December 19, a sick leave plan for school em- 
ployees as submitted by Superintendent Roy 
E. Taylor. 

Teachers are allowed five days at full pay 
for absence due to personal illness, quaran- 
tine, court or government service, critical ill- 
ness in the immediate family or death in the 
employee’s immediate family. 

Any portion of the five days not used each 
year is cumulative to 25 days. The plan was 
made retroactive to September 2, 1946. 


MISSOURI ADMINISTRATORS 
PLAN MEETING 


The Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will hold its 33rd annual meeting 
in Columbia at the Education Building of the 
University on March 20 and 21. 

Those responsible for the arrangement of 
the program have selected as a theme “Full and 
Equal Opportunity for All.” 

The first session of the two-day meeting will 
begin at 1:45 p. m. on Thursday, March 20. 

A prominent out-of-state educator who will 
appear at two sessions of the program will be 
Dr. Osman R. Hull, dean school of education, 
University of Southern California, 








MAY WIN TRIP TO EUROPE 


Students from more than 2,000 schools are 
expected to compete for a trip to Europe 


in the 2lst annual national contest sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

Open to public, private and denominational 
high school students under 21 years of age, 
the contest, scheduled for March 28, 1947, is 
an examination based on the United Nations. 
Study material is supplied by the Association 
to each participating school which may enter 
two papers in the final competition for national 
prizes. If conditions next summer do not per- 
mit the European trip, top cash prizes of $500 
and $100 will be given to first and second 
place winners. Local prizes are being offered 
by branches of the Association in 27 states. 

Teachers wishing to enroll their schools in 
the national competition are registering with 
the Association at 45 East 65th Street, which 
furnishes study kits of the United Nations 
Charter. 


SAVANNAH INSURES PARTICIPANTS 
IN ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The Savannah public schools insures stu- 
dents who participate in athletic sports spon- 
sored by the school. The activities covered 
may be all athletic sports according to Super- 
intendent H. G. Puckett. Even those par- 
ticipating in physical education classes may be 
included. The cost of insuring each individual 
for all sports is $3.00 per pupil. 

Mr. Puckett states that six boys have been 
injured in athletic events this year with one 
being rather seriously injured. The latter re- 








Now Ready! The Alice and perry 


NEW READING READINESS 
AND PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


—with many features totally new 
in beginning reading 


Bor The First Time 


* THE REBUS is used in basic pre- 
primers 

® TEXTFILMS are offered as a teach- 
ing aid in a basic reading program 

* TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS are 
provided—one for the superior, one 

* for the average, and one for the slow 


groups 
*BIG PICTURES, used with the 
Wall Chart, make possible the 


building of a variety of stories 






Write us for 
complete information 


Representative: Floyd Knutson, Box 577, Columbia, Missouri 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
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ceived compensation for his injury which was 
enough to cover the entire cost of medical at- 
tention. 

An important feature of the policy is the 
right to transfer it from one individual to 
another; that is, one student may play football 
but the same person may not play basketball 
yet the policy can be transferred from the one 
covered in football to the one participating in 
basketball. Superintendent Puckett feels that 
the insurance program creates a better feel- 
ing between the parent and the school and is 
well worthwhile. 


NCA STATE COMMITTEE 
MET IN COLUMBIA 

The Missouri North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools State Com- 
mittee and Advisory Council met at the Uni- 
versity on January 18, to review the reports 
of the 186 member schools in Missouri. 

Also considered were plans for the 52nd an- 
nual meeting which will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, March 24-29, 1947. 
Members of the Missouri State Committee are: 
John Rufi, Chairman, professor of, education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Howard A. 
Latta, principal Webster Groves high school; 
Herbert W. Schooling, principal North Kansas 
City high school; Neil C. Aslin, superin- 
tendent of schools, Columbia; and A. , 
Summers, State Department, Jefferson City. 








PERFECT SOUND 
PROJECTION 


For 





It’s the 
NEW 
VICTOR 
16 MM 
SOUND 
Projector 
Send for 
Latest 
Catalog 


i : : Se pp a ’ 
{Swank MoTION WACTURES Ine i Seoc7 
a 614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD bite>* — 

SAINT LOUIS 5. MO 


Members of the Advisory Council are: J. S. 
Nants, assistant superintendent of schools, 


St. Louis; C. C. Hubbard, principal C. C. 


Hubbard high school, Sedalia; J. G. Bryan, 
director of secondary education, Kansas City; 
Leon H. Ungles, dean Wentworth Military 
Academy, Lexington; Marion E. Gibbins, 
principal Central high school, St. Joseph; 
R. S. Gex, assistant commissioner on accredit- 
ed schools and colleges, Columbia; J. Felix, St. 
Peter high school, Jefferson City; Sr. M. Mar- 
cella, principal St. Joseph Academy—Font- 
bonne, St. Louis; P. S, Remington, the Prin- 
cipia, St. Louis; and J. D. ElIliff, professor 
emeritus, University of Missouri, Columbia. 





COLLEGES TO PROMOTE 
AIR AGE EDUCATION 

All five Missouri State Colleges have indi- 
cated they recognize the need for Air Age 
Education. Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg was first to have a tentative pro- 
gram set up for its summer session. The lab- 
oratory school will center its entire teacher 
training program on the Air Age theme. 

To start the activities all the students in 
teacher training, as well as those in other sub- 
jects who are interested, will attend an in- 
tensive one week program on Air Age Educa- 
tion fundamentals. This week will include field 
trips to the local airport and to Kansas City 
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ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Member: National Association 
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BOYS SUMMER CAMP JOBS OPEN 
Well established non-sectarian private boys 
camp on Lake of the Ozarks, has openings for 
the following counselors; arts & crafts, nature 
and 2 for general duties. Prefer men with 
recreational backgrounds; also can use a dieti- 
cian, who can bring cooking staff. Camp capaci- 
ty is 80 boys. Write Ben J. Kessler, Dir. Camp 
+ “enn 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
5, Mo. 








YES § IT'S POSSIBLE . « « « 


ee « to insure that your hich school 
seniors have mastered English before 
graduations 


Such assurance is yours by using Har- 
low's GRAMMAR AND USAGE workbooks -- 
"The Shorter Course” and “Most Common 
Difficulties". They give high school 
seniors an unusually thorouch, inten- 
sive second semester grammar review, 


Write now for Weday free examina- 
tion copies. Also ask to see Harlow's 
widely-used CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE TESTS! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
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Municipal Airport where a free airliner ride 
will be given all attending. The student teach- 
ers then will plan their laboratory teaching of 
the various subjects so that they may use 
aviation materials, examples, and experiences 
to teach those subjects. Each week a key per- 
son in the Air Age Education movement will 
be brought in to speak and for conference. At 
the end of the summer a summary and evalu- 
ation study will be made. 

The other Missouri State Colleges have in- 
dicated similar programs. Teachers planning 
to attend summer school at these colleges this 
year will find an exciting and new approach 
to teaching in this air age—Harold D. Weath- 
erly, Aviation Engineer, Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY FILM 
PRESENTED BY SUPERIOR 

Emphasizing that improved traffic safety 
is an achievement calling for cooperative ac- 
tion by many groups and individuals, Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, is presenting 
a new, all-sound film titled “Priceless Cargo.” 
This film dramatizes an 18-minute story of the 
past perils and present progress associated with 
the problem of providing safe transport daily 
for school children. 

Although centering attention on safe pupil 
transportation, the’ story of the film shows 
that this task, like other traffic safety objec- 
tives, requires action on many fronts—educat- 


ors, manufacturers, safety officials, motorists 
and the pupils themselves. 

Production of the film is part of the ex- 
panded program launched by Superior through 
its Department of Safety Research and con- 
tinues the past work done by this manufac- 
turer of school coaches toward safety promo- 
tion. 

The public service nature of “Priceless Car 
go” makes it suitable for showing to school 
board officials, safety associations, civic groups, 
youth groups, parent-teacher associations and 
allied interests. 

It is available free for showing in either 16 
mm or 35 mm size on request to the Depart 
ment of Safety Research, Superior Coach Cor 
poration, Lima, Ohio. 


MOBILE COMMERCIAL ARTS UNIT 


A mobile commercial arts unit is now trav- 
eling the “circuit” and providing instruction 
to seven rural elementary schools in Kern 
county, California. A school bus was converted 
into a typing classroom with stationary seats 
and adjustable table tops. In addition to the 
typewriters, the unit contains adding machines 
and mimeograph, 

Instruction is given in typing, office prac- 
tice, and the operation of office machines to 
209 students in the seven schools. Twenty-five 
eighth grade pupils in one school are also tak- 
ing shorthand. 

Each school pays one tenth of the teacher’s 
salary for each half day of service per week. 








Book wats a clase second to... 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by FERRIS, KEENER, and GIDDINGS, writes the chairman of an Eng- 
lish committee representing 267 evaluations. This committee reported: 


listening experiences, technical grammar... 


a year of publication. 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS, 


328 S., JEFFERSON STREET 





“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL E 
principles and constructions; excellent final review and tests; abundant drill; many tests by which 
the student can measure progress; excellent proportions for oral expression, written expression. 
No book was a close second .. .” 

Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGL ISH in Texas, 
Indiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from coast to coast, all in slightly more than 


ANSWER BOOKS, PUPILS’ NOTEBOOKS 
Grade 3, $1.0i1—Grades 4-5, $1.12—Grade 6, $1.20—Grades 7-8, $1.28 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


‘GLISH are: consistent review of 
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Cecom Jpinions } by the ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Exempt from License Fee 
Public schools have the right to teach bar- 
bering as one of their vocational courses with- 
out being subject to an annual license fee. 





School Taxes 
The fact that a village is formed in a com- 
mon school district does not take away the 
status of the taxpayers of such village for pay- 
ing school taxes to the common school district 
until such village is incorporated. 


May Employ Attorney 
The directors of a common school district 
may employ attorneys to defend themselves 
against a mandamus action and pay such at- 
torneys out of the school monies. 


County and Township Funds 
A special election to determine whether or 
not the county and township school funds shall 
be distributed and apportioned may be held 
on general election day providing sufficient no- 
tice of said election has been published, 


Taxation 
Intangible personal property owned by re- 
ligious, educational and charitable institutions 
is subject to the Missouri intangible personal 
property tax. 


EDUCATION... 
the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 





NECROLOGY 
M. J. Patterson 
M. J. Patterson, 77, died January 2, at his 
home in Alamo, Texas. Mr. Patterson, former- 
ly principal of the Bryant school in Kansas 
City, retired in 1944 and moved to Texas about 
a year ago. 
For twelve years he had served as principal 
at Bryant school and previously was principal 
at the Irving school for a similar period. 


YOURS...» 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from School and Community’s 
Advertisers 


25a. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental Health 
for elementary classes. Teacher’s Manual out- 
lines program and provides helpful diagram 
showing proper technique for toothbrushing; 
Cardboard Model of a Set of Teeth for dem- 
onstration; Class Hygiene Check-Up Record: 
Individual Dental Certificates; and Giant Class 
Certificate in addition to basic wall chart, “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” (Bristol-Myers Company) 

26a. A Descriptive Folder on Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films New Slidefilm (filmstrip) 
Series, developed from motion pictures which 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of — the spleadid facilities of great libraries and 
f) study covering all fields of education and 


— scientific interest including American insti- for both graduate and undergraduate study, 
~ a a . . . . ° : . 
“tutions and their relation to educational re Ww? . , - S 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on for teachers in primary, secondary, and 


Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 
of 900 persons including educators of na- returning veterans... 


laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
There will be special courses and workshops 


higher education. Counseling facilities for 
First term registration, 


tional and international reputation—plus Tuesday, June 17. Second term Monday, July 28. 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 808 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT 


Av trnoven THE SIXTY-FOURTH General Assembly has only been 
in session two days over one week at the time of this writing, cer- 
tain sentiments and trends have been observed. 

Both Houses organized speedily and standing committees have 
been announced. The important committees of Education and Ap- 
propriations for both branches are found in this issue on page 66. 

One of our big objectives this session will be to secure appro- 
priations above the usual one-third of the state revenue for an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. While the bills have not been introduced, 
prior publicity of the measures has aroused considerable comment 
around the Capitol. Most legislators are of course non-committal 
at this stage. 

The order of action on the salary bills is determined by the 
new Constitution. The measure appropriating $10,000,000 for the 
biennium can be considered immediately according to our legal 
advisor. The emergency appropriation of $5,000,000 to be used for 
increments this year can be considered only after the Assembly has 
acted on all appropriations recommended in the budget submitted 
by the Governor. 

There is some frost in the air. Some members of the Assembly 
are cool toward the proposed appropriations. They point out as 
reasons for not supporting the move for additional funds the tre- 
mendous growth of the state school fund during the past few years 
and suggest that local districts are not making enough effort to sup- 
port education. Others say school district reorganizations must be 
effected before additional funds should be expended. 

No one would question the need for the development of sane 
reorganization plans. But, we should question any movement to de- 
lay funds which are needed to hold together the remaining qualified 
teachers left in the profession until the worthy objective of reorgani- 
zation is attained. Low salaries and high cost of living demand 
that something be done now. 

In some instances members of the Legislature report a lack of 
interest by teachers in the salary proposals. This lackadaisical atti- 
tude on the part of a few members in the profession could defeat the 
efforts of the rest. 

When you write your Representative and Senator use their 
past attitude toward education as a guide. If they have been friendly 
toward schools in the past-let them know that you have appreciated 
their support. Be sure of all facts presented. Study each measure 
carefully. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1947 SUMMER SESSION CALENDAR 


June §7—Saturday, Orientation Day for entering Freshmen. 
(Attendance required) 


June 9—Monday, Registration 

June 10—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7:30 a.m. 
July 4—Friday, Independence Day, holiday 

August 1l—Friday, Eight weeks term closes, 5:30 p.m. 


August 29—Friday, Twelve weeks term closes, 5:30 p.m. 


Summer Commencement, 8:00 p.m. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


Students who may be interested in beginning or in continuing a Univer- 
sity education will find excellent oppertunities afforded in the 1947 Summer 
Session program. The University will offer complete facilities of all Schools 
and Colleges to students in the 1947 Summer Session. 


The School of Education will be organized as a College of Education at 
the beginning of the 1947 Summer Session. The College of Education will 
enroll freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. This will make available 
a broadened program of teacher education. All regular graduate programs 
in education will be continued. 


For information concerning the Summer Session address the Director 
of the Summer Session, 212 Education Building, or the Dean of the School 
or College in which you are interested. 


For special information relative to provisions for veterans address Vet- 
erans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Missouri. 














EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


THESE TEXTBOOKS WERE SUCCESSFUL IN THE TEST OF WAR 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which 
shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already saved more lives than 
were snuffed out by the bombs 


MAG RUDER’S STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 begin with global and polar projection maps, 
New Legislation on Methods of Adjusting Gov feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
ernment to this Atomic Age Workbook with with sympathetic understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Teachers Manual American Government was Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 
ordered by the United States Armed Forces In GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
stitute. By Van Cleef New Printing. Global and polar 
ERBE AND DENNY'S projection maps Workbook and Teachers’ Man 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS al 
Objective tests to accompal th Llove Key FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 4 new textbook in oral English, including an 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ilustrated chapter on Dramatics 
familiarizes the pupil with foreig governments MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I AND II 
and their problems rests t eachers’ Man Refresher English Workbooks for the high school 
ual with exercises carefully graded in difficulty and 
TOWNSEND'S OUR tests after each unit teachers’ Manuals 
A new pictorial history for . BUKLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
fourth grade, meeting the requiremer ‘ 2 ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
latest report of the American STORE : feature drill, which is important in acquiring 
ciation correct ‘nglish The accompany vv x 
WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY wes a » the a panying workbooks 
xives special emphasis to the dramatic and key ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration Teachers’ Manuals for both series 
to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual E , 
1948 Edition QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD introduce a new element of interest by showing 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives ar the importance of aviation, which is featured 
account of the recent war, and studies readjust throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
ments to follow the . Workbook and Teach in the second read introducing General Doo- 
ers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed little, when he was a pilot Workbooks and 
Forces Institute 1946 Edition pesenare renege BOW 
= . NITED STATES CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAIN 
a aaiten Kea beset snl oe Soumaioes READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
events down to- the pre day, combined with a The magic of science appeals to every young 
unit stud of Americ: st Wy ok pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
and Tenchers’ Ma , from the very first grade 4 complete course of 
‘ s ‘ study by a practical teacher is available for users 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP a te Ghiekeer Reakere,  Wonthaua tant 
teaches young people to understand and appre Peach tl 
. he democratic Way rf ife 946 dition 
odhhent — Teachers Manual sa — < ARPENTER AND woopD's 
. aoe in a. " OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
HUGHES’ TODAY Ss PROBLEMS gives more attention to aviation than other books 
nt t | f : 


ra 


~ Manual for firs three grades 


\ 


‘ extbook on pro in General Seience Workbooks rests. and 
GREER’S 
A complete course in home 
all features of this subject 
GKEER’sS FOODS FOR 

1946 copyright reaches how to keep well physi 


eally and mentally Food will build a new : A. ~ _ 

Amecatedt We Warkbook ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS _ ' 
STELN’S pans THY ’ includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity 

7 STED S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC and Machines and Radio in the regular study of 

With Practical Applications. A diagnostic test Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. Workbook 

ing program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic and Teachers’ Manual Ordered by the U. S. 


Answer Book \ . ( rape O46 Ex . 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S : laritime ommission 1946 Edition 


NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
nical mathematics required in this atomic age brings home to every one the vital and basic 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. New Algebras services of Chemistry here are new chapters on 
and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. Work- 
are the adopted books of the United States book and ‘Teachers’ Manual Ordered by the 
Marine Corps and the Philippines United States Marine Corps 1946 Edition. 


YOUR HOME AND YOt reachers’ Manuals 

a i covering SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
‘ national leader in Biology, complete with 
HOME AND SCHOOL V ork book Fests and ‘Teachers Manuals 


FUL LLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 


Il textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the 
good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, 
formerly in the Air Service at Washington 


write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way A Chicago, Illinois 

















